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You  can’t  play  a  harp 
with  a  hammer 

f  Chapter  3  of  the  story  of  the  American  Can  Company.  ^ 

These  advertisements  are  appearing  regularly  in  this  magazine.  IT 


A(iOOD  many  canners  seem  to  forget 
that  etjuipmeiit  has  progressed  (iiiite 
as  astonishingly  as  cans.  You  walk  into 
some  splendid  cannery,  where  every  other 
method  is  beyond  reproach — 
only  to  find  closing  machines  as 
out-of-date  as  a  bicycle-built- 
for-two. 

Closing  today’s  cans  with 
yesterday’s  closing  machines  is 
like  playing  a  harp  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  And  to  expect  perfect 
results  is  little  short  of  folly. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  years  ago  we 
felt  as  we  do  today — that  clos¬ 
ing  machines  should  be  built 
by  the  company  which  makes  the  cans 
—  and  built  to  keep  pace  with  the  cans 
themselves.  That’s  why  we  organized  the 
Closing  Machine  Section  of  our  Equip¬ 
ment  Division. 


To  it  we  were  able  to  attract  the  cream 
of  engineering  skill — men  who  could  study 
the  closing  machine  problem;  who  could 
see  what  canners  need;  who  could  develop, 
and  keep  on  developing,  ma¬ 
chines  that  excel  any  and  all 
available. 

We’ve  been  pretty  proud  of 
every  Canco  machine.  They 
are  the  sweetest  pieces  of  mech¬ 
anism  you  ever  saw.  Each  is 
built  on  a  stationary  principle 
to  do  away  with  spin  and  spill. 
Each  is  accurate,  flexible, 
dependable,  swift  as  greased 
lightning  —  each  a  sturdy  con¬ 
tribution  to  better,  more  profit¬ 
able  canning. 

When  up  to  the  minute,  high  speed  ma¬ 
chines  are  right  at  hand,  doesn’t  it  seem  a 
bit  wasteful  to  fiddle  around  with  out-of- 
date  equipment? 


American  Can  Company 
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QUALITY  LABEL® 


exce.1  Our  Latels 

1  rvTDes  1  are  tKe  Hi>dvcst  «Stai\iclard 

>^^yVr  t  isticylRerit  jbr  0oii^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<5tecKer  LitKograpMc  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILUON  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

‘^S^BALTIMOR^  M  D. 
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AVARS  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 


JUICE  REGULATOR 


COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


MARRv  IMAOLD.  PRIS  & 


HLSRY  SUCHTING.  ViC£  ran 


W/ 1?:  AssaU;  C.ANNtl'iGi 

■  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  ■ 

COR  BOSTON  AND  STREEPER  STS 
AND  LINlNOOD  AVE 

<®ALTI/HOr?E,MD.  July 

l8th 

1929 


FRED'K  SLCHIING.  Slc  y 


Ayres  Uaohlne  Company » 

SaXeiDt 

ATT;  MR,  C>H.  AYRES,  TRES. 

Ail  QuOTAtiONS  ARC  SuejCCt  to  CnANGC  or  prices  WiTm^T  notice  and  TC  SOOOS  BC'NG  O*»S0l0  0>.  R£r<tPT  OF  OR&&A 

QentleoAxi: 

We  have  one  of  your  new  AYRES  Cut  string 
Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  oans  per  minute 
as  that  Is  the  speed  of  the  closing  machine  hehlndlt.  We 
believe  we  oould  get  a  much  higher  speed,  probably  as  much 
as  80  per  minute  but  there  Is  no  need  of  It  as  the  closing 
machine  would  only  handle  55* 

The  work  of  this  machine  Is  simply  wonderful. 
We  are  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  It,  and  how 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


anybody  else  could  get  along 


without  one  of  them. 


Yours  very  truly, 
W,P,  ASSAU  CAlfKING 
HARRY  niWOID,  FRES 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  , 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in- 
vesttgation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac' 
lory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


Properly  made  labels  al¬ 
ways  attradl  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attradl 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
ods. 


Samples  and  prices  at 
your  request. 


THE  UNITED  STAT€S  PRINTING  LITHCGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St.  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  I’RINTING  HEA  D  Q  o  A  RTE  P.S  439  Cross  St. 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robint  Orel*  Steam  Hoiet 


MeStay  Robina  _ _ _ 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  end  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circtilar 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SiNDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 
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QUALITY 


TINPLATES 


V^UE 


iS A.T  I  SFA.C  T  ION 


An; 


iWAsra 


INSIST  ITPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 

Afi>  3Y 

THE  MEUNGRimTH  CO 


i^-iONK-CAnomar-  514. 
CA.GMjeonAr»i 
(a.lr-t  -  0(Xia^i|Bf9e 


CARDIFF 

ENGLAND 


B«r«m-KV& 

^  •-C.- St»  •t»moM 
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The  Ideal  Washer  For  White  Beans 


1928  Modal  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


PatCBtad  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiisiiioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  »  i. 

Green  Pea  Vtner* 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Track*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Osdea.  Utah  Hamillen,  Ontario 


The  MONITOR  UNIVERSAL  Washer 

hj^  is  it  and  it  is  so  acknowledged 

use  of  water  is  now  controlled  by  a  special 
float  valve — stops  water  waste  and  clogging. 

It  gets  out  the  stone  as  well  as  the  light  re- 
fuse  that  may  be  in  the  beans.  If  you  use  this 
machine,  your  Beans  will  be  in  perfect  shape 
for  a  quality  pack. 

If  you  handle  beans  of  this  kind,  look  into 
the  matter.  We  know  and  guarantee  what  the 
machine  will  do  for  you. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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No  Canner  Will  Argue 

that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  the  matter  of  sanitary 
cleanliness  that  hundreds  of  canners  use 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about 
you  get 


“BLOOD  TELLS” 

ROGERS  BROS.  SE;ED  CO. 

PEAS— BEANS  breeders  .nd  GROWERS  SWEET  CORN 

—  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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our  Products  are  Safe 
JiVhen  Packed  in  Tin 


The  modern  tin  container  is  the  strongest,  lightest  and  most  economical 
of  all  packages.  It  seals  in  and  preserves  all  the  goodness  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  excludes  air,  moisture,  germs  and  all  other  destructive  elements 
that  would  impair  their  contents. 

No  other  type  of  container  yields  so  much  in  service  at  so  little  cost. 
There  is  a  CONTINENTAL  CAN  for  every  packaged  product  that  will 
give  you  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction. 

Continental  Can  Companyjsc 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOITS  CINCINNATI  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES 
WHEELING  NEW  ORLEANS  CLEARING  SEATTLE  PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CANONSBl’RG  BEDFORD 

''/f’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin’’ 


SYRACUSE  DENVER 
SAN  JOSE  BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Poatoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  value  of  associations— You  have  in 

this  issue  a  brief  account  of  a  special  meeting 
called  by  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association, 
and  held  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  President  of 
that  Association,  who  played  host  to  all  attending. 
This  is  a  new  departure  in  Association  effort,  and  a 
most  attractive  one,  w’here  the  President  is  able  to  do 
the  honors  in  this  way  and  do  them  so  well;  but  it 
might  be  a  serious  handicap  where  the  President  of  a 
canners’  association  was  not  a  millionaire  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  become  a 
custom,  nor  expected  of  such  presidents.  While  this  is 
said  in  the  lighter  vein,  there  is  a  decided  grain  of 
truth  behind  it,  for  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole 
spoils  easily,  and  spoils  badly.  They  have  been  so  well 
served,  and  so  lavishly,  by  their  supply  men  that  at 
times  they  seem  to  take  such  favors  as  honors  to  them, 
and  begin  to  regard  them  as  their  just  dues.  Such 
might  be  said  of  the  entertainment  features  at  Na¬ 
tional  and  local  conventions.  The  industry  is  so  cod¬ 
dled  and  indulged  that  it  is  spoiled. 

And  yet  there  is  serious  question  if  these  canners’ 
conventions,  especially  the  great  National  Convention, 
are  not  more  of  a  time  of  enjoyment  than  work.  Other 
industries  make  no  pretense  at  hiding  the  entertain- 
cent  features  of  their  meetings ;  they  go  there  for  much 
enoyment  and  little  work,  as  their  year’s  outing,  and 
they  hold  thei|^  sessions  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  a 
maximum  of  enjoyment  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
canners’  conventions  are  always  serious  matters,  or  are 
intended  to  be.  It  has  always  been  contended  that 
these  meetings  cannot  be  held  at  times  of  the  year 
which  would  permit  outside  enjoyments,  like  other 
business  bodies,  and  we  have  often  made  that  argu¬ 
ment,  but  today  we  are  not  so  sure  about  that.  May  be 
we  are  all  wrong,  that  we  could  hold  these  sessions  at 
times  when  we  would  not  have  to  fear  the  blizzards 
and  sub-zero  weather  that  make  life  miserable,  and 
usually  are  present  on  one  or  two  days  of  the  meeting, 
if  not  the  entire  week.  At  least,  many  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  necessity  of  holding  conventions  in  win¬ 


ter  are  questionable  and  no  longer  obtain.  In  any  event, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  attend  for  the  good  time 
they  expect,  and  the  few  always  have  to  do  the  work. 
The  question  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  open  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  entertainment  side  would  be  advisable,  and 
as  that  is  only  acknowledging  what  actually  exists,  we 
favor  the  honest  admission,  and  believe  the  meetings 
would  profit  from  it. 

Canners’  conventions  are  business  sessions  of  busi¬ 
ness  men,  we  know',  but  the  business  work  is  best  done 
in  the  local  meetings,  where  every  question  can  be 
threshed  out  thoroughly,  definitely  acted  upon,  and 
then  delegates  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  like 
delegates  from  other  associations  or  sections  for  the 
final  action,  as  an  industry,  at  the  national  meeting. 
That  is  the  idea,  of  course,  in  the  national  sections  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  products,  and  it  is  working  out 
very  satisfactorily.  It  makes  work  during  that  one 
week,  and  the  local  associations  are  left  to  handle  their 
own  affairs,  so  it  is  about  as  well  arranged  as  could  be, 
for  the  business  must  be  attended  to. 

And  they  are  doing  valuable  business.  Here  is  a  let¬ 
ter  from  that  splendid  association  worker  and  high- 
class  canner,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wilder,  that  every  man  in  the 
industry  should  read  and  digest.  No  canner  has  a  right 
to  withhold  his  support  from  these  Association  efforts, 
and  every  canner  should  be  a  member  of  his  association 
and  of  the  National.  And  here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
Mr.  Wilder  gives ; 

“After  attending  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  the 
other  day,  I  came  home  and  reviewed  in  my  mind 
the  sidelights  of  the  meeting,  which  brought  out 
several  facts  as  to  the  value  of  an  association  to 
an  industry. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Association’s  action 
on  several  important  matters  at  this  one  meeting 
that  an  organization  of  this  kind  is  worth  while  to 
the  industry.  When  one  reviews  the  accomplish¬ 
ments,  it  is  a  great  source  of  wonderment.  No  in¬ 
dividual  firm  is  able  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  co¬ 
operation  through  an  association. 

The  question  occurred  to  me  that  the  action  of 
the  Association  in  financing  research  through  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  determine  vitamines  in 
kraut  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  outstanding 
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movements  ever  put  forth  by  the  Association. 
Scientists  have  disagreed  whether  vitamines  lived 
through  fermentation.  The  research  so  far  dis¬ 
closes  they  do,  which  will  settle  this  question  for 
all  time. 

Then  there  is  the  research  with  Dr.  C.  V.  Rice, 
which  is  giving  most  wonderful  results  by  feeding 
infants  sauerkraut  juice  milk.  There  is  the  Uni¬ 
form  Sales  Contract  and  the  Uniform  Bulk  and 
Canned  Kraut  Price  Differentials,  some  completed 
and  some  under  construction,  that  are  very  val¬ 
uable  movements. 

At  one  of  our  recent  meetings  a  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  man  appeared  to  discuss  Government  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Sauerkraut.  It  occurred  to  me  that  none 
of  these  things  have  ever  been  handled  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  firm  or  corporation,  but  all  has  come  under 
Association  work.  I  do  not  always  agree  on  every 
movement  or  action  taken  by  the  Association,  for 
many  times  our  opinions  differ.  However,  in  the 
main  a  happy  medium  is  always  available,  and  out 
of  it  all  great  benefit  is  gained  by  being  open- 
minded  and  unselfish.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Kraut  Packers  Association  since  it  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  attended  meetings  regularly  and  learned 
something  new  each  session.  Some  say  it  costs  too 
much  money.  It  has  cost  a  lot  of  money,  I  will  ad¬ 
mit,  but  look  what  we  have  gotten  and  are  getting 
for  our  money.  Look  now  how  popular  sauerkraut 
is  to  the  public,  and  every  kraut  packer  is  proud 
that  he  is  in  this  business. 

Therefore,  with  the  accomplishments  and  bene¬ 
fits  which  I  have  derived  from  the  Association 
and  which  I  have  applied  in  my  business,  it  has  all 
been  worth  the  dues  I  have  paid  to  the  Association. 

Every  kraut  packer  attending  this  meeting  went 
home  with  his  head  full  of  good  news  and  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  manage  his  business.  Where  is 
there  an  industry  today  that  does  not  have  its  as¬ 
sociation?  Every  kraut  packer  should  join  in  to 
help  solve  his  problems  and  to  “keep  up  to  date.” 
They  should  not  want  their  brother  in  the  business 
to  work  out  their  problems  and  carry  the  burden 
for  them.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  any  kraut 
packer  is  not  a  member.” 

Soon  the  local  canners’  associations  will  begin  to  hold 
their  annual  meetings,  and  the  question  is,  therefore, 
very  pertinent.  Here  is  a  good  business-man  canner 
who  has  found  the  value,  knows  it  and  tells  you  so. 
That  ought  to  be  evidence  enough  for  the  casual  man 
who  stays  out  under  the  impression  that  these  con- 
tions  never  do  anything.  They  have  done  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  this  industry,  for  as  individuals 
the  canners  could  never  have  accomplished  what  has 
been  done.  The  thing  must  be  looked  at  in  a  broad¬ 
minded  manner,  as  a  benefit  to  the  whole  industry,  and 
it  must  follow  that  what  benefits  the  whole  industry 
must  help  you  as  an  individual  canner.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  your  Association,  make 
up  your  mind  to  join  this  fall,  lend  your  support,  and 
so  work  with  your  fellow-canners.  They  are  good  fel¬ 
lows,  just  as  good  as  you  are,  and  you  will  like  them 
better  when  you  know  them  better.  Pull  together  and 
help  advance  your  business  by  helping  advance  your 
industry.  '  ' 


RUSSIANS  ADOPTING  AMERICAN  CANNING 
METHODS 


The  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  announces  that 
an  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
calling  for  the  technical  assistance  of  this  firm  in  the 
meat  packing  industry  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Company 
have  just  left  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  up  matters 
connected  with  the  contract,  and  Soviet  experts  will 
visit  this  country  shortly  to  study  American  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  meat  packing  field. 

This  contract  is  believed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
series  of  developments  designed  to  bring  about  closer 
co-operation  between  the  food  industries  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  and  American  technique,  and  to  introduce  the 
most  modern  equipment  into  the  Soviet  food  indus¬ 
tries,  in  connection  with  the  recently  ratified  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  the  development  of  Soviet  food  in¬ 
dustries  for  the  next  five  years.  Negotiations  are 
already  under  way  between  the  recently  organized 
Food  Industries  Bureau  of  the  Amtorg  Trading  Cor¬ 
poration  and  a  number  of  leading  American  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  field. 

According  to  the  five-year  plan,  capital  investments 
in  the  Soviet  food  industries  during  the  period  of 
1929-33,  including  the  sugar,  flour  milling,  dairy,  meat 
packing,  poultry,  fruit  growing  and  edible  oils  indus¬ 
tries,  will  amount  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  This  great  development  program  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  higher  standard  of  living  and  the  rapidly- 
increasing  population  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  as  well  as  by 
the  demands  of  the  export  trade. 

During  the  past  few  years  exports  of  food  products, 
aside  from  grain,  have  been  showing  a  steady  increase, 
and  have  counterbalanced  the  falling  off  of  grain  ex¬ 
ports.  Thus,  last  year’s  exports  of  butter  amounted  to 
$20,200,000,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  exports  of  eggs  in  1928  amounted  to 
$20,840,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year.  Poultry  and  game  and  caviar  ex¬ 
ports  also  showed  large  increases. 

The  McCormick  Company,  of  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York,  recently  built  for  the  Moscow  Union  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Co-operatives  what  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  bakeries  in  Europe,  producing  200  tons 
of  bread  per  day. 

CHANGES  IN  LINK-BELT  PERSONNEL 


From  the  executive  offices  of  the  Link-Belt  Com¬ 
pany  comes  the  announcement  of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  F.  B.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
plant,  on  account  of  health.  * 

Mr.  W.  C.  Carter,  formerly  vice-president  in  general 
charge  of  production  at  all  Link-Belt  plants,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  duties  of  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  plant. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Burnell,  who  was  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
western  division,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chicago 
plant. 

Mr.  Nels  Davis,  from  the  Chicago  engineering  sales 
force,  succeeds  Mr.  Burnell  as  manager  of  Link-Belt’s 
Pittsburgh  office. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

Packers'  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service 
Max  Ams  Amsco-Junior 
and  Bliss  Closing  Machines 


Railf  State  Road  ana  H  ater  Shipments 


Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Famous  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Closing 
Machine 


Built  to  Operate  Continuously! 


Continuous  Pressure  Cookers  are  built  for  canners  who 
operate  their  plants  more  than  one  month  per  year,  and 
whose  production  will  stand  agitation  while  being  process¬ 
ed.  ('ookers  are  designed  for  one  size  can — any  size  you 
require.  IT  HAS  A  WIDE  RANGE 
OF  USES.  Can  be  run  at  any  speed 

Investigate  the  Berlin  Chapman  Con- 
9  tinuous  Pressure  Cooker  and  Retorts. 

9  More  detailed  information  in  our  new 
I  catalog,  which  will  be  sent  you  upon 
«  request.  It  is  one  every  canner 

Write  for  your  copy  now. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CONTINUOUS 
PRESSURE  COOKER 


RETORT 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

SERLINrHAPNAN 


BERUNri 

canning\^ 


^CANNING  ^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant  " 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Fort  Smith,  Ark^  Sept.  11,  1929 — On  account  of  the 
dry  weather  we  have  not  been  running  the  plant,  but 
we  have  contracts  for  an  acreage  of  late  planting^- 
which  we  will  pack  if  the  frost  stays  off.  Looking  good 
now  and  we  have  had  good  rain. 

Cardiff,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Fair.  Not  ripening  very 
good.  Fairly  nice  size  and  solid.  Fair  crop  if  they  all 
go  through. 

Denton,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1929 — About  75  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal  pack.  Quality  poorer  every  day. 

Golts,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1929  —  Good  crop  condition. 
Average  acreage.  Better  than  last  year,  but  not  above 
ten-year  average. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1929  —  Good  crop.  Ideal 
weather,  but  prices  high,  account  of  soup-makers’  de¬ 
mands  from  other  sections. 

Joppa,  Md.,  Sept.  12,  1929 — Acreage  90  per  cent. 
Yield  promises  to  be  above  normal  and  quality  excep¬ 
tionally  good. 

Liberty  Grove,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Acreage  about 
normal.  Conditions  very  good  up  to  present  time.  Hard 
rains  lasted  two  days.  Future  yield  will  be  good  if  rain 
stops ;  otherwise  crop  will  be  shortened. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Good  crop;  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Acreage  normal. 

Rock  Hall,  Md.,  Sept.  If,  1929 — Very  good.  Yielding 
better  per  basket  than  any  time  in  the  five  years  we 
have  been  in  the  business.  Expect  to  pack  about  45,000 
No.  2  cases.  Average  yield  about  six  tons  per  acre. 

Showell,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Our  acreage  was  just 
about  normal  this  year.  Yield  10  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal.  Crop  is  about  harvested.  Quality  has  been  good. 
Few  yet  to  come  from  late  plantings.  Pack  will  be 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year;  51/2  days  is  most 
we  have  run  in  any  week;  only  did  that  once.  Did  no 
running  at  night  whatever. 

Blue  Eye,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — About  one-half  a  crop. 
Crane,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — We  have  about  the  same 
acreage  as  we  generally  do,  and  I  believe  the  crop  is  as 
good  as  we  could  expect. 

Hollister,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — Exceedingly  dry.  Dry- 
est  weather  in  20  years.  About  40  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  year.  This  is  largely  local. 

Seligman,  Mo.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — Condition  of  the  crop 
is  100  per  cent. 

Bridgewater,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Have  20  acres 
with  75  per  cent  yield. 

Buchanan,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Acreage  very  small. 
Yield  very  good;  quality  good.  Very  little  canning  done 
in  this  district.  The  pack  is  over  for  this  year,  the 
vines  having  died  early  from  blight  or  wet  weather. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — The  pack  will  be 
about  75  per  cent. 


Siler,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1929 — We  have  had  a  continued 
drought  in  this  section  and  will  not  put  up  a  single  can. 
The  worst  season  since  1880. 

Thaxton,  Va.,  Sept.  18,  1929 — Acreage  is  about  same 
as  last  year.  Condition  is  about  7g  per  cent. 

Weems,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Condition  is  not  over  5 
per  cent.  Will  not  yield  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  Crop 
cut  short,  owing  to  severe  drought. 

CORN 

Cardiff,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — About  half  crop.  Too 
much  dry  weather. 

Denton,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1929 — Slightly  less  than  one 
ton  per  acre,  with  about  40  per  cent  normal  pack. 

Joppa,  Md.,  Sept.  12,  1929 — Acreage  normal;  yield 
about  50  per  cent. 

Liberty  Grove,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Acreage,  com¬ 
pared  with  normal,  is  115  per  cent.  Yield,  compared 
with  normal,  85  per  cent. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — Crop,  40  per  cent;  acre¬ 
age,  110  per  cent. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1929  —  Southern  and 
Southeastern  Ohio  canners  are  through,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  with  from  33  Va  per  cent  yield  to  50  per  cent  of 
expectations.  Only  a  few  canners  in  the  State  have 
good  prospects,  and  they  must  have  two  weeks  yet 
without  frost.  Tonight  the  weather  report  calls  for 
frost  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  with 
temperature  around  45  degrees  in  Cincinnati. 

Oostburg,  Wis.,  Sept.  14,  1929 — Acreage,  75  per  cent; 
prospective  yield,  75  per  cent. 

PEAS 

Oostburg,  Wis.,  Sept.  14,  1929 — Acreage,  75  per  cent; 
yield,  75  per  cent. 

BEANS 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept.  11,  1929 — We  have  contracts 
for  an  acreage  of  late  planting,  which  we  will  pack  if 
the  frost  stays  off. 

Joppa,  Md.,  Sept.  12,  1929 — Acreage,  normal;  yield, 
about  normal.  Good  quality. 

Hollister,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — About  normal. 

Bridgewater,  Va.,  Sept.  1..,  1929 — Have  35  acres, 
wdth  75  per  cent  yield. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1929 — The  crop  is  very 
short.  About  25  per  cent  of  a  pack. 

SWEET  POTATOES  ' 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept.  11,  1929 — This  is  our  heavy 
pack,  of  which  we  raise  a  splendid  quality  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  canning. 
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Sprague-Sells 

Corn  Canning  Equipment 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
crs.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo¬ 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 

Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 

The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
ca.ses  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


STERLING  MIXER 

Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con- 
.slant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


Everything 
the  Com  Canner 
Needs 


Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 

Etc. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  Sprague-Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de¬ 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  com  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  Street  *  *  •  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Last  Edition  of 

“How  To  Buy 
And  Sell 
Canned  Foods’ 


(The  Late)  JOHN  A.  LEE 

A  Souvenir  of  “Jack”  Lee 


For  The  Canner 

For  the  Canner,  or  producer  of 
the  canned  foods  in  the  study  now 
forced  upon  him  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods — this 
would  seem  to  be  the  long-awaited 
answer.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
selling  of  canned  foods  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  canned  foods — than  whom  there 
is  none  better  able  to  help  them. 

For  the  teacher  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  classes,  where  canned  foods 
are  looming  larger  every  day,  this 
will  be  found  a  text  book. 


For  The  Distributor 

Every  step  of  buying  and  hand¬ 
ling  canned  foods  is  carefully  cov¬ 
ered,  including  future  buying,  arbi¬ 
tration  contracts,  and  the  handling 
of  spoiled  or  swelled  canned  foods. 
.\nd  there  are  chapters  upon  th«! 
management  of  salesmen  that  are 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  wholesale  buyer. 

It  tells  the  wholesaler  how  to 
keep  check  upon  stocks,  and  how  to 
maintain  a  ready  record;  how  to 
display  the  goods  in  the  salesroom, 
and  what  not  to  do. 


For  The  Broker 

For  the  Canned  Foods  Broker 
this  book  is  almost  indispensible, 
as  he  will  realize  upon  a  reading 
of  it.  It  describes  his  mission  and 


defends  him  against  unjust  charges, 
the  while  it  coaches  him  in  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  And  it  will  give  him  a 
“working  knowledge”  of  the  goods 
he  handles  daily,  such  as  he  cannot 
get  elsewhere. 


The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written  for 

BUYERS— BROKERS— SALESMEN  and  CANNERS 

Price  $3.00  postpaid 

Cloth  bound — 270  pages  6x9 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Publisher 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 

INDIANAPOLIS 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 


Will  Heat  Two  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


A ndrrson- Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sfragne-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago,  III. 


I 


Are  You  Canning  Tomato  MOLD? 

or 

Are  You  Canning  a 
HIGH  QUALin  TOMATO  PACK? 

Every  tomato  cannery  is  troubled  with  mold  in  cyclones, 
finishers,  canning  sinks,  belts,  pans,  etc.,  that  CUT 
DOWN  THE  QUALITY. 

A  prominent  tomato  canner  writes:  “A  week  after  begin¬ 
ning  with  STEROFECTANT  the  company  chemist  call¬ 
ed  to  see  what  we  were  doing  to  cut  down  our  mold  count, 
samples  he  had  received  that  week  SHOWED  ZERO  on 
some  and  others  practically  NO  MOLD  COUNT.” 

STEROFECTANT  kills  MOLD 

STEROFECTANT  works  night  and  day  for  YOU.  Start  using 
STEROFECT  ANT  with  your  first  day's  run  and  you’ll  get 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 
Book  your  orders  through  our  nearest  offices: 

American  Chemical  Agencies 

147  Perry  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Central  Statee  Reprmtentativea 

PATRICK-SEEGER  CO.,  1104  Union  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Other  Ofticea 

Seattle,  Portland,  Ogden,  Los  Angeles 
Eaatern  and  Southeaatern  territot tea  open  to  vigoroua  repreaentativea 
"STEROFECTANT"  trade  mark  registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6  00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  qitestions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


Lately  in  this  department  you  have  been  reading 
considerable  in  reference  to  “merchandising.”  Evi¬ 
dently  one  reader  at  least  has  thought  we  are  shooting 
at  the  moon  and  he  calls  the  department  to  task, 
roundly.  He  writes  in  part : 

“I  read  all  sorts  of  advice  as  to  how  we  should  merchan¬ 
dise  our  pack.  I  can  understand  that  reference  is  made  to 
selling  it  but  is  there  a  difference  between  selling  and 
merchandising?  ” 

The  best  authority  I  have  as  to  the  decided  difference 
between  selling  and  merchandising  is  the  Century  dic¬ 
tionary.  It  defines  the  verb  “merchandise”  “to  engage 
in  trade  or  commerce.”  It  defines  the  verb  “sell”  as 
follows :  “To  give  or  furnish.”  Don’t  you  get  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  urge  you  receive  from  all  quarters 
to  the  merchandising  of  your  pack  and  the  remorse 
with  which  all  well  wishers  of  the  canning  industry  see 
a  canner  go  out  and  sell  his  pack  as  a  mere  matter  of 
furnishing  supplies  to  some  volume  distributor  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  his  profit  in  return  ? 

In  other  words,  merchandising  of  a  crop  in  the  can 
is  a  vastly  different  matter  from  selling  it  to  the  first 
one  who  makes  an  offer.  If  you  merchandise  your  out¬ 
put  you  dispose  of  it  with  several  definite  objectives  in 
mind.  First  of  all  you  have  determined  that  you  must 
obtain  a  certain  price  for  it  in  order  that  you  may 
have  a  reasonable  return  on  your  investment  and  for 
your  thought  and  labor  in  connection  with  raising  and 
packing  the  crop.  You  have  next  given  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  building  of  repeat  business  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  consumer.  You  see,  you  must  always 
have  the  consumer  in  mind  or  you  will  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  that  in  the  mass,  they  are  giving 
preference  to  the  pack  of  some  one  else. 

It  is  quite  true  that  you  have  been  bothered  by  those 
who  seem  determined  to  get  the  business  irrespective 
of  profit.  To  take  care  of  them  you  have  planned  to 
offer  something  more  than  price  in  connection  with 
your  sale.  For  instance,  some  unknown  packer  at¬ 
tempting  to  offer  goods  in  a  market  where  you  are 
well  established  with  your  brands  will  be  most  apt  to 
attempt  cutting  under  your  asking  price.  In  turn  you 
have  to  offer  the  saleability  of  goods  under  your  label, 
the  ability  lodged  in  them  of  movement  to  the  consumer 
with  a  minimum  of  sales  effort  on  the  part  of  the  retail 
distributor^  and  with  a  minimum  of  advertising  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  worth  considerably  more  than  the  bare 
price  your  competitor  offers  with  lack  of  establishment 
in  the  buying  consciousness  of  the  housewife. 

You  have  given  consideration  to  the  building  of  re¬ 
peat  business  by  always  insisting  that  your  pack  be 
second  to  none  at  the  price  governing.  You  have  al¬ 
ways  packed  your  crop  up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a 


price.  The  attempt  by  leaders  in  the  industry  to  estab¬ 
lish  minimum  standards  for  various  grades  has  been 
looked  upon  by  you  as  a  step  forward  in  the  industry 
and  one  you  have  welcomed  as  your  grades  have  always 
been  well  above  any  suggested  minimum  grade  for 
standard  goods. 

The  canner  “selling”  his  pack  has  had  few  if  any  of 
the  foregoing  considerations  in  mind.  He  has  looked 
about  him  nCst  foc  the  markets  where  he  has  seen 
others  enjoying  a  good  business  for  years.  He  has 
realized  in  a  way  that  breaking  into  the  market  was 
not  going  to  be  easy  and  as  a  result  he  has  cut  under 
your  price  and  that  of  other  established  packers  in 
order  to  get  in.  Then,  having  booked  the  business,  he 
has  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  get  packing  costs  out  of 
the  transaction.  In  order  to  do  this  he  has  usually  let 
quality  go  by  the  board  and  justified  his  action  by  the 
thought  that  the  buyer  could  not  expect  much  for  the 
price  he  was  willing  to  pay.  The  delivery  has  been 
made,  the  goods  put  out  on  the  retail  trade  and  in  turn 
passed  on  to  the  housewife.  She  has  bought  them  at 
bargain  prices  in  some  instances,  in  others  she  has  paid 
regular  prices  only  to  learn  in  either  case  that  the 
flavor,  appearance  and  sometimes  the  fill  was  not  such 
as  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  What  has  been  the 
result.  In  too  many  instances  canned  foods  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  black  eye  and  consumption  has  fallen  off  until 
those  using  the  inferior  pack,  “sold”  at  bargain  prices, 
have  purchased  again,  goods  properly  packed,  graded 
and  merchandised. 

The  packer  merchandising  his  pack  does  a  great  deal 
more  than  simply  packing  good  goods.  He  tells  his 
trade  how  good  they  are  and  makes  them  believe  it. 
There  is  an  old  adage  in  the  merchandising  of  any¬ 
thing.  “You’ve  got  to  tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em.” 
More  than  that  I  often  think  that  you  must  go  see  ’em, 
show  ’em  and  then  sell  ’em. 

To  any  man,  the  admonition,  “Know  thyself”  is  a 
splendid  one.  There  is  a  better  one  if  possible  that 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  merchandiser. 
Know  your  goods.  Know  more  about  them  than  any 
one  else  possibly  can.  And  then  know  how  to  tell 
others  what  you  know. 

Today  in  the  middle  west  there  is  a  packer  who  is 
sitting  pretty  with  his  pack  of  corn  sold  at  attractive 
prices.  How  was  he  able  to  sell  at  good  prices  early 
in  the  spring  when  the  price  of  corn  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery  was  shot  to  pieces  because  of  the  prospect  for  in¬ 
creased  acreage  and  a  bumper  crop?  Well  I’ll  tell  you. 
He  called  on  his  customers  early  in  the  spring,  many 
of  whom  he  has  been  selling  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
He  did  not  have  anything  new  to  tell  them  but  he  went 
into  all  the  details  of  his  pack  just  as  though  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  him  or  his  offerings  before.  Several 
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hours  or  an  afternoon  was  not  too  much  time  for  him 
to  devote  to  the  full  posting  of  his  buyer  as  to  just  how 
he  packed  his  corn  and  how  good  it  was  when  in  the 
can.  He  told  his  story  to  buyers  who  had  listened  to 
it,  the  same  story  for  twenty  years  but  he  told  it  just 
as  if  it  was  even  new  to  him.  Younger  men  wondered 
at  the  time  he  took  to  sell  a  single  item  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  came  away  with  his  contract  at  his  price. 
When  contracts  were  mailed  to  his  office  for  more  stan¬ 
dard  grade  of  corn  than  he  thought  the  buyer  should 
have,  he  returned  the  contracts.  That  took  guts  but 
he’s  got  them.  No  housewife  for  twenty  years  has 
ever  eaten  a  can  of  his  pack  and  said,  “Ugh,  I  don’t 
like  canned  corn.” 


Jobbers  -  Distributors  -  Salesmen 


Calling  on  Packers,  Canners,  etc. 
to  sell  cleaning  compounds,  sew¬ 
er  solvents,  insecticides,  etc.  Big 
demand.  Fine  repeats.  Subst¬ 
antial  earnings. 


Write 

TROJAN  CORP. 

125-7-9  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT 
PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 


By  Roy  Irons.  Secretary. 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  1929. 


ACALL  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Asso- 
/\^ciation  was  held  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  as  guests  of  the 
■^President,  Mr.  B.  E.  Babbcock.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  gatherings  that  has  been  held  for  some  time. 
President  Babcock  escorted  the  visitors  through  his 
magnificent  new  factory,  after  which  the  Association 
met  in  his  office  assembly  room.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President. 


He  sold  reasonably  of  his  anticipated  pack  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  and  he  stopped  selling  as  soon  as  he  felt 
he  should  for  the  fullest  protection  of  his  customers. 
Any  time  between  the  beginning  of  his  pack  and  ten 
months  later  that  any  of  his  regular  trade  who  have 
bought  reasonably  from  him  for  future  delivery  find 
themselves  in  need  of  a  further  quantity  of  corn  he 
has  it  for  them.  In  all  the  time  he  has  been  packing 
he  has  never  “sold”  corn,  he  has  merchandised  it. 

Every  canner  who  has  been  furnishing  or  giving 
corn  to  buyers  for  any  reason  at  all  should  look  soon 
at  the  figures  covering  production  for  1929,  then  go 
back  through  the  files  of  trade  papers  published  early 
in  the  year,  recall  the  alarming  figures  then  given  out 
concerning  the  large  corn  crop  we  might  expect  this 
year  and  then  go  into  executive  session  with  himself. 
Let  him  resolve  that  in  1930  and  as  long  as  he  packs 
corn,  he  will  merchandise  it,  not  “give”  or  “furnish”  it 
to  buyers  who  would  willingly  pay  him  a  fair  price  if 
they  were  sold  on  the  idea,  not  simply  offered  a  price. 


A  report  was  given  on  the  research  of  vitamin  C  in 
raw  kraut  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Scientists 
have  disagreed  as  to  whether  there  were  any  vitamines 
in  kraut.  Some  claim  they  are  destroyed  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  Vitamin  C  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delicate.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  industry  to  know 
such  favorable  results  have  been  disclosed.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  fellowship  with  the  University  to  deter¬ 
mine  vitamin  C  in  canned  or  commercial  kraut.  Their 
work  is  finished  and  their  report  will  be  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  in  a  little  while.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  the 
fellowship  by  financing  further  research  to  determine 
other  vitamines  in  comm.ercial  kraut. 


A  report  was  given  on  the  feeding  of  infants  sauer¬ 
kraut  juice  milk  by  Dr.  Rice.  His  report  was  in  part  as 
follows :  “I  have  a  very  interesting  condition  in  a  child 

17  months  old  with  Celiac  Disease,  a  condition  where 
the  child  is  unable  to  digest  fat,  sugar  or  starch.  This 
particular  child  weighed  26  pounds  at  15  months,  when 
the  condition  started,  and  at  17  months,  when  she  was 
brought  to  me  (about  two  weeks  ago)  her  weight  was 

18  pounds  3  ounces.  After  two  weeks,  with  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  diet  and  the  addition  of  as  many  overripe  bananas 
as  she  will  eat  and  four  ounces  of  kraut  juice  to  a 
quart  of  highly  concentrated  protein  milk  mixture,  she 
weighs  22  pounds  4  ounces,  a  gain  of  4  pounds  1  ounce 
in  two  weeks.  Of  course,  I  do  not  give  sauerkraut  juice 
the  entire  credit  for  the  wonderful  improvement,  but, 
due  to  the  high  mineral  contents  of  kraut  juice,  it  must 
have  played  a  very  important  part.  The  child  I  will 
have  under  observation  for  a  year  or  more,  so  you  will 
hear  more  of  it.” 


The  three  cases  of  rickets  that  developed  on  the  bot¬ 
tled  kraut  juice  completely  healed  on  milk  acidified  with 
canned  kraut  juice. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Rice’s  research  is  show¬ 
ing  very  favorable  results,  it  was  agreed  to  continue 
financing  that  research. 

The  chairman  of  the  Bulk  Kraut  Sales  Contract  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  for  more  time,  which  was  granted.  It 
was  suggested  that  canned  kraut  bbe  included  in  the 
drafting  of  a  uniform  sales  contract. 

The  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee  reported  that 
Traffic  Counsel  Whitney  advised  of  a  proposed  increase 
in  price  of  $6.30  to  $10.00  in  C.  A.  F.  territory  for  stop¬ 
over  cars.  It  was  suggested  that  the  chairman  discuss 
this  with  Counsel  Whitney.  Another  packer  reported 
the  wonderful  results  Counsel  Whitney  was  obtaining 
through  the  auditing  of  his  freight  bill.  The  President 
urged  all  to  send  in  their  freight  bills  to  our  Traffic 
Counsel  Whitney,  4750  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  Ill., 
to  be  audited. 

The  matter  of  fire  insurance  contracts  were  discussed 
at  considerable  length  by  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Jr.,  of 
Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Henderson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Secretary  gave  a  report  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  which  showed  great  interest  still  manifested  by 
the  public  in  kraut.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  report  that  the  intricate  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  health  value  of  sauerkraut  show  greater  results 
when  collectively  advertised  than  through  individual 
methods.  It  was  disclosed  that  no  individual  firm  has 
been  able  to  interest  the  public  in  its  products  any¬ 
where  near  the  extent  of  the  advertising  being  done 
through  the  Association.  Individual  advertising,  as  is 
shown,  has  its  place,  but  better  results  are  obtained  by 
individual  advertising  when  it  is  preceded  by  Associa¬ 
tion  advertising.  Therefore,  every  kraut  packer  is 
urged  to  support  the  Association  advertising. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  present  that  President  Babcock 
had  done  himself  full  justice  as  a  host. 

The  entertainment  feature  (golf)  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  well  attended.  The  prizes  won  were  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  winners.  The  entertainment  feature  of 
golf  in  connection  with  these  meetings  adds  pleasure 
to  business,  and  probably  will  become  a  part  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  program  when  meetings  are  held  during  the  golf 
season.  The  Association  wishes  to  thank  those  spon¬ 
soring  this  feature.  . 

“BILLY”  ROACH  HELPS  THE  GROWERS 


“The  Roach  organization  stands  ready  to  assist  the 
agriculturist  in  every  way  possible,”  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougall.  “Deep  plowing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
the  soil  back  into  productive  condition,  following  the 
two  or  three  wet  seasons  and  that  is  why  we  propose 
these  modern  plows  and  tractors. 

“It  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  farmer  applying  for 
this  assistance  to  grow  crops  for  us.  He  can  grow 
wheat  or  any  crop  he  desires.  We  are  for  anything 
that  will  assist  the  farmer  at  this  time,  whether  or  not 
we  are  directly  or  indirectly  benefitted.” 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Croswell  last  week  plans  were 
launched  for  securing  this  plowing  equipment. 

Lloyd  Dumond,  vice-president  of  the  W.  R.  Roach 
company  and  general  manager  of  the  Croswell  plant, 
instigated  the  meeting.  Farmers,  business  men  and 
club  officials  were  summoned  to  be  present  without 
being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  meeting. 

The  tentative  plan  upon  which  action  was  launched 
at  once  includes  a  survey  of  this  section  of  the  Thumb 
district  this  week  to  determine  the  number  of  farmers 
who  desire  to  plow  additional  land  this  fall  but  because 
.  of  finances,  lack  of  equipment  or  labor  are  unable  to  fit 
the  land  for  tilling. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
object  of  the  association  to  tell  farmers  how  to  plow, 
but  to  provide  a  means  of  relief  within  the  reach  of 
all  farmers  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Presiding  as  chairman,  William  P.  Hartman,  chief 
agriculturist  of  the  Roach  company,  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing,  explaining  the  object  of  the  gathering  of  which  all 
present,  with  the  exception  of  its  sponsors,  were  not 
informed. 

Urges  Farm  Relief 

Lack  of  finances  to  prepare  the  land  properly  by 
plowing  deeply,  need  of  good  drainage  and  necessity 
for  more  equipment  of  a  modern  nature  were  keynote 
points  in  Mr.  Hartman’s  introduction. 

“The  farm  population  of  this  district  is  depleted, 
farms  are  being  abandoned,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is 
going  backward,  because  of  lack  of  finances  and  proper 
equipment,”  Mr.  Hartman  said. 

“All  this  can  be  recovered  through  an  extensive  fall 
plowing  program  and  bring  good  new  land  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Should  this  government  equipment  be  available, 
and  I  have  all  reasons  to  believe  it  will  be,  it  is  yours 
to  use.  This  is  my  idea  of  practical  farm  relief.” 


WE  take  this  from  The  Yale  (Milk)  Expositor 
of  August  29th : 

To  Secure  Tractors  for  Farm  Use  in  This  Locality 

The  W.  R.  Roach  Company,  in  unison  with  leading 
agriculturists  in  this  locality,  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  number  of  tractors  and  modern  plows  from  govern¬ 
ment  storehouses  in  Toledo,  where  700  of  them  have 
been  stored  since  the  corn  borer  campaign  ceased  last 
year.  If  successful,  this  will  be  a  great  boon  to  farm¬ 
ers,  it  is  said,  the  only  cost  to  include  the  labor  and 
fuel,  the  machinery  being  available  without  any  re¬ 
muneration. 

“These  plows  and  tractors  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  district  surrounding  Yale  and  Croswell 
and  will  be  of  benefit  and  relief  to  farmers,”  said  J.  C. 
MacDougall,  manager  of  the  Roach  canning  plant  in 
Yale,  when. asked  about  this  venture  yesterday. 


Get  Farmer  on  Feet  I 

Answering  the  argument  of  present  over-production 
on  the  farms,  Mr.  Hartman  said :  “The  primary  trouble 
with  farming  is  over-production  in  areas  that  are  non-  I 
productive,  but  here  in  the  richest  district  in  the  state 
we  need  to  fit  the  land  better,  and  lack  of  equipment 
has  prevented  this.” 

Mr.  Hartman  highly  complimented  Lloyd  DuMond, 
president  of  the  new  farm  organization  on  his  efforts 
the  last  three  years  toward  establishing  a  practical 
relief  to  Thumb  farmers. 

Speaking  during  the  discussion,  Mr.  DuMond  said: 

“I  have  heard  and  read  a  lot  about  farm  relief,  but  has 
anybody  ever  seen  a  bit  of  it?  Get  the  farmer  on  his 
feet  and  cut  out  the  talk.  More  action  is  needed.  More 
and  deeper  plowing  is  needed  here,  and  the  main  thing 
is  to  do  it  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  done  before. 
Get  the  plows  and  tractors  in,  and  it’s  a  relief  measure 
in  the  right  direction.” 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  arc  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

^*OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS^* 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  orgmiization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adam*  Street 
Chieaao. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  lUt  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  (liven. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  tbe 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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Corn  Borer  Infection 

A.  C.  Carton,  director  of  agriculture  industry  of  the 
state  department  of  agriculture  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  the  plan,  and  promised  co-operation.  “The 
implements  stored  in  Toledo  are  yours,  you  hold  an 
interest  in  them,  and  they  are  there  to  serve  you,”  Mr. 
Carton  said. 

“I  will  go  to  Washington  for  you,  and  request  this 
machinery  placed  at  your  disposal  as  a  form  of  farm 
relief,”  he  said. 

Echoes  of  the  corn  borer  eradication  were  voiced 
when  Mr.  Carton  said :  “The  trouble  with  any  control 
movement  is  that  it  starts  at  a  time  before  the  public 
is  awake  to  the  real  danger.  In  your  fields  near  Cros- 
well  today  which  I  inspected,  there  will  be  from  50 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  com  borer  infection  within 
two  weeks,  all  because  the  control  movement  was 
halted.” 

LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  FRUIT  PROSPECTS 


Prospects  for  most  fruits  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  United  States  declined  only  slightly  during 
August,  according  to  the  report,  as  of  September 
1,  issued  by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service. 
Pears  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  peaches  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  showed  a  little  improvement  over  the  forecast 
of  a  month  ago. 

Apples — The  hot,  dry  weather  during  August  re¬ 
duced  United  States  apple  crop  prospects  about  2  per 
cent.  The  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  about  40,000,000 
bushels  below  that  of  last  year  and  nearly  that  much 
below  the  average  production  during  the  previous  five 
years.  Production  nowhere  will  be  heavy,  but  it  will 
be  a  little  above  average  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  North¬ 
ern  New  England  and  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 
Washington,  the  leading  apple  state  this  year,  has 
about  an  average  crop,  while  New  York,  second  in  im¬ 
portance,  has  a  commercial  production  16  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  last  year,  with  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Apple  prospects  in  Pennsylvania  declined  about  3  per 
cent  during  August.  Many  apples  are  under  size  and 
of  inferior  quality.  Scab  and  aphis  continue  to  do 
damage  and  hail  reduced  the  production  in  some 
orchards. 

Peaches — The  anticipated  production  of  the  United 
States  peach  crop  is  slightly  less  than  a  month  ago.  In 
Illinois  and  Arkansas  the  crop  turned  out  slightly 
larger  than  had  been  expected,  while  in  New  York  and 
Michigan  the  dry  weather  retarded  growth  and  the 
size  of  the  fruit  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  California’s 
crop  will  be  much  below  average  this  year.  The  quality 
of  peaches  in  the  Southeast  was  so  poor  that  shipment 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 

Pears — Dry  weather  during  August  retarded  the 
growth  of  pears  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  New  York, 
and  the  outlook  in  those  states  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
a  month  ago,  but  during  the  month  prospects  improved 
in  the  Pacific  States,  which  have  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
this  year’s  poor  crop,  so  the  forecast  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  has  been  increased  slightly. 

Grapes — The  United  States  grape  crop  declined 
slightly  during  August  in  all  important  states  except 
New  York.  Harvest  in  the  Erie  Belt  will  begin  about 
a  week  earlier  than  was  anticipated  a  month  ago. 


The  forecast  for  the  United  States  grape  crop  is  29,- 
000  tons  lower  than  a  month  ago.  Prospects  declined 
slightly  during  August  in  all  important  states  except 
New  York.  The  total  crop  is  now  estimated  at  2,032,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  2,671,000  tons  produced  last 
year,  and  an  average  production  during  the  previous 
five  years  of  2,250,000  tons.  The  present  estimates  in¬ 
clude  1,000,000  tons  fresh  weight  of  raisin  varieties  in 
California,  compared  with  1,406,000  tons  last  year, 
420,000  tons  of  wine  varieties,  compared  with  482,000 
tons  last  year,  and  350,000  tons  of  table  varieties,  com¬ 
pared  with  478,000  tons  produced  last  year.  The  sharp 
decrease  in  all  varieties  was  due  chiefly  to  the  frost  of 
last  spring.  The  grape  crop  outside  of  California  is 
now  placed  at  262,000  tons,  compared  with  305,000  Ions 
last  year. 

FOOD  OFFICIALS  MEET  TO  DISCUSS  PROBLEMS 

Question  of  Falsity  in  Advertising  Not  Covered  by 
Laws,  Is  One  Subject  to  Get  Attention. 


HOW  the  public  can  be  assured  of  purer  and  more 
sanitary  foods  is  the  theme  of  the  thirty-third 
annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  four  days,  starting  September  23, 
announces  W.  S.  Frisbie,  chemist  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  city  and  state  co-operation  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association.  Although  officials  are  exerting  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  the  public  from  adulterated  and  unsani¬ 
tary  foods,  new  problems  are  constantly  arising  which 
demand  new  methods  and  greater  precaution. 

The  composition  of  whole  wheat  bread  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  the  past  many  people  who  have  desired 
whole  wheat  flour  frequently  have  been  sold  a  flour 
which  was  not  the  whole  wheat  ground,  but  a  mixture 
of  wheat  products  sometimes  entirely  lacking  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  wheat  kernel.  To  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  to  whole  wheat  flour,  the  Food  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  recently  proposed  that  flour  should  not  be  sold 
as  whole  wheat  flour  unless  it  were  actually  the  clean, 
sound  product  made  by  grinding  wheat  and  contained 
all  the  constituents  of  the  grain  in  their  natural  pro¬ 
portions. 

Another  problem  now  facing  food  officials  is  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  poultry  culls.  Last  year  more  than  a  quarter 
million  pounds  of  culls  were  seized  as  being  unfit  for 
consumption.  Although  the  shipment  of  such  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  checked  through  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  situation  has  so  stim¬ 
ulated  the  honest  food  manufacturers  and  the  public 
that  Congress  is  now  considering  several  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  extend  to  fowls  at  time  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  a  Government  inspection  similar  to  the  present  in¬ 
spection  of  meats.  The  Government’s  activity  in  the 
control  of  cull  poultry  shipments  will  be  discussed  by 
J.  C.  Clarke,  chief  of  the  central  inspection  district  of 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Chicago. 

Can  one  believe  everything  contained  in  advertise¬ 
ments  of  foods  and  drugs  appearing  today  ?  I.  L.  Mil¬ 
ler,  commissioner  of  food  and  drugs,  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis,  will  discuss  the  discrep¬ 
ancies  between  the  claims  in  advertisements  and  on  the 
labels  of  some  foods  and  drugs.  Food  and  drug  laws 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy  | 


OVER  2000  IN  USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


^HIUNWNNNHin 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIOHTBO 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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prohibit  false  statements  on  labels,  but  do  not  cover 
false  statements  in  collateral  advertising.  Some  of  the 
people  who  buy  on  advertising  rather  than  on  the  label 
are  being  misled.  What  can  be  done  to  protect  them  ? 
This  question  will  be  considered  by  the  conference. 

The  following  papers  will  be  on  the  program;  “The 
Sanitation  of  Roadside  Markets  and  Stands,”  by  A.  M. 
G.  Soule,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Inspection,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Maine ;  “Recent  De¬ 
velopment  in  Milk  Control,”  by  Sarah  Vance  Dugan,  di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Foods,  Drugs  and  Hotels,  State  Board 
of  Health,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  “Undulant  Fever,”  by  Dr.  S. 
J.  Crumbine,  general  executive,  American  Child  Health 
Association,  New  York  city ;  “Cold  Pack  Fruits,”  by  J. 
W.  Sale,  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
“California  Canning  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement,”  by 
M.  P.  Duffy,  cannery  inspector  of  the  California  State 
Health  Department. 

“ICE  WELL”  TESTED  FOR  REFRIGERATION 


«T  CE  WELLS”  for  cooling  and  storing  milk  and 

I  cream  on  the  farm  may  be  a  satisfactory  solu- 

/  tion  of  the  refrigeration  problem  on  many  dairy 
farms  where  the  usual  methods  are  too  expensive  or 
impracticable,  according  to  a  statement  made  public 
September  17  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
result  of  tests  of  this  method  of  cooling. 

The  Department  says: 

The  ice-well  “refrigerator”  consists  primarily  of  a 
pit  in  the  ground  in  which  a  large  solid  cake  of  ice  is 
formed  by  running  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the 
hole  daily  during  freezing  weather.  The  method  has 
been  tried  to  some  extent  on  dairy  farms  in  Canada, 
but  so  far  as  known  no  information  regarding  its 
adaptation  in  the  United  States  has  heretofore  been 
available. 

Following  closely  the  plans  suggested  by  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  in  co-operation  with  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  constructed  an  ice-well  last  fall 
at  the  United  States  Dairy  Field  Station  at  Mandan, 
North  Dakota,  to  test  the  possibilities  of  the  method 
under  conditions  there. 

On  a  well-drained  spot  near  the  milk  house  and  con¬ 
venient  to  the  well,  a  pit  was  dug  8  feet  square  and  9i/j 
feet  deep.  The  sides  were  boarded  up  with  cheap  lum¬ 
ber,  and  the  bottom  covered  to  a  depth  of  1  Vo  feet  with 
coarse  gravel  to  insure  good  drainage.  A  small  house 
was  erected  over  the  pit.  The  floor  was  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  planking,  with  building  paper  between  the 
layers,  and  it  was  built  in  sections  to  permit  easy 
removal  during  freezing.  Windows  in  the  house  pro¬ 
vided  air  circulation  in  the  Winter,  but  were  closed 
during  the  Summer.  A  wooden  rack  or  basket  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  pulley  overhead  served  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  cans  of  cream  and  other  food  products 
held  in  storage. 

Freezing  was  started  in  January.  A  small  quantity 
of  water — 2  to  4  gallons — was  run  into  the  pit  each 
day.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  before  the  first 
layer  of  ice  was  formed  because  the  water  drained  out 
so  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  February,  however,  there 
was  a  solid  cake  of  ice  8  feet  square  and  6V2  feet  deep. 
When  freezing  weather  was  over,  the  house  was  closed 
tightly  and  the  floor  replaced. 

The  mean  average  temperature  in  this  vicinity  for 
January  and  February  was — 2.9  degrees  Fahrenheit 


and  4.6  degrees  Fahrenheit,  respectively.  The  highest 
temperature  for  the  two  months  was  38  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  the  lowest  was — 43  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Storage  of  cream  was  started  May  25.  The  ice  lasted 
through  the  Summer,  and  on  September  1,  after  a  stor¬ 
age  period  of  98  days,  there  was  still  a  block  of  ice  68 
inches  square  and  22  inches  deep,  or  58  cubic  feet  of 
the  416  cubic  feet  in  the  original  block.  At  the  same 
rate  of  melting  the  ice  will  last  until  well  into  October. 

Summer  Records  Kept 

Careful  records  were  kept  throughout  the  Summer. 
Cream  cooled  with  well  water  to  56.5  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  placed  in  the  rack  in  the  pit  at  8.30  A.  M. 
was  cooled  to  42  degrees  by  4.30  P.  M.  Cream  in  cans 
placed  directly  on  the  ice  was  cooled  to  34  degrees  in 
the  same  period.  Cream  was  kept  in  a  perfectly  sweet 
condition  for  14  days  during  July,  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer.  The  temperature  in  the  pit  an  inch  above 
the  ice  varied  from  32  to  42  degrees.  Six  inches  above 
the  ice  it  varied  from  44  to  50  degrees;  and  a  foot 
above,  the  temperature  w’as  never  higher  than  50  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit. 

The  mean  average  temperature  for  this  region  for 
June,  July  and  August  was  62.9  degrees,  73.6  degrees, 
and  70.6  degrees,  respectively.  The  highest  recorded 
temperature  for  the  three  months  was  106  in  July. 
During  14  days  in  July  and  10  days  in  Augu.st,  the 
maximum  temperature  was  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  or 
higher. 

Meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  milk  and  cream, 
were  stored  in  the  pit  and  kept  perfectly.  No  offensive 
odors  were  detected  at  any  time  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  well  or  in  any  of  the  stored  products. 

While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  believe 
the  ice  well  will  prove  a  satisfactory  means  of  refrig¬ 
eration  on  many  farms  in  the  regions  where  other 
methods  are  impracticable,  they  point  out  that  the 
results  obtained  at  Mandan  represent  only  one  season’s 
trial.  The  work  will  be  continued,  however,  with  some 
slight  variations. 

The  main  points  suggested  for  consideration  in  build¬ 
ing  an  ice  well  are  the  selection  of  a  well-drained  site 
and  the  provision  of  proper  drainage  so  the  ice  water 
can  run  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Also  the  pit 
should  be  located  as  near  to  the  milk  house  as  possible, 
and,  for  convenience,  near  to  the  well  for  water  supply. 
The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  tight  so  the  air  circu¬ 
lation  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  cost  of  an  ice  well  will  vary  with 
conditions,  but  by  using  home  labor  and  the  cheaper 
grades  of  lumber  the  cost  will  be  very  small. 

Additional  information  will  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Dairy  Field  Station,  Mandan,  North 
Dakota,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  SALES  ARGUMENT 


IN  the  Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World  of  Sep¬ 
tember  14th,  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  well 
known  to  this  industry,  there  appeared  this  edi¬ 
torial  : 

A  Thought 

Here’s  something  that  I’m  going  to  print  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  in  a  sense  it  is  advertis¬ 
ing  propaganda  and  ought  to  go  in  the  advertising 
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TT  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  Heekin  executives  feel  they 
are  a  part  of  the  business  of  each  individual  canner  whose 
requirements  they  supply.  Heekin  personal  service,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  the  canners’  own  problems,  have  built  a 
reputation  that  is  one  of  Heekin’s  greatest  assets. 


AT  ONE  LETTER  SAID  ABOUT 
EEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE*- 


A  recent  letter,  written  by  a  canner  who  had  visited  the 
Heekin  factories  to  discuss  his  problems  and  his  requirements 
for  the  season,  said:  “1  am  glad  to  do  business  with  a  com¬ 
pany  that  takes  such  a  wholehearted  interest  in  the  problems 
of  its  customers,  and  tries  to  make  its  business  relations 
helpful  as  well  as  friendly.  The  Heekin  organization  is  a 
clearing  house  for  helpful  suggestions  and  profitable  ideas. 
I  am  glad  to  do  business  with  the  Heekin  Can  Company.” 


Perhaps  Heekin  Personal  Service  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 


Heekin  Cans 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATLO. 
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columns.  This  is  sent  by  the  Evaporated  Milk  As¬ 
sociation  : 

Do  your  clerks  know  the  best  year-round,  dollar- 
for-dollar  bargain  on  your  shelves,  Mr.  Grocer? 

Do  you?  And  do  you  use  that  knowledge  in  your 
sales  talk? 

A  survey  of  one  hundred  retail  grocery  mana¬ 
gers  in  Chicago  conducted  by  the  Evaporated  Milk 
Association  failed  to  elicit  more  than  the  vaguest 
replies  to  these  questions. 

A  summary  of  food  price  trends  over  a  period 
extending  back  to  1913,  using  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  statistics,  shows  that  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  has  actually  decreased  from  a  national 
average  of  12.2  cents  per  sixteen  ounce  can  to  10.9 
cents,  while  its  equivalent  in  bottled  milk,  the 
quart  size,  has  jumped  in  price  from  an  average  of 
8.9  cents  to  14.2  cents. 

A  check  on  local  price  records  over  a  period  of 
years  should  prove  a  telling  sales  argument  in  the 
hands  of  a  clever  grocery  salesman.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  must  be  economical  also  knows  the  food 
value  of  milk,  and  will  draw  the  line  on  skimping 
there  to  save  for  the  radio  fund.  Few  grocers 
carry  bottled  milk,  but  all  of  them  handle  evapo¬ 
rated  milk. 

In  forty-nine  cities  out  of  the  fifty-one  con¬ 
tained  in  a  late  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  evaporated  milk  was  cheaper  than  bottled 
milk.  In  the  two  remaining  cities  an  equal  price 
was  reported.  But  in  most  cities  of  the  United 
States  the  differences  in  favor  of  evaporated  milk 
are  large  enough  to  make  a  real  saving.  In  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  market  milk  averages  20.3  cents  a 
quart,  but  a  pound  can  of  evaporated  milk  is  10.9 
cents.  In  Houston,  Texas,  10.3  cents  buys  a  can  of 
evaporated  milk,  while  market  milk  is  15  cents. 
Fifteen  cents  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  evaporated  milk  retails  for  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  9.9  cents.  Even  in  New  York,  in  the 
midst  of  the  eastern  dairy  country,  evaporated 
milk  is  only  10.4  cents,  against  16  cents  a  quart  for 
the  bottled  variety. 

The  reason  I  print  this  on  a  page  where  no  ad¬ 
vertising  is  ever  supposed  to  go  is  that  there  is  a 
real  merchandising  idea  in  it. 

As  a  canner  suppose  you  apply  this  same  sort  of 
sales  logic  to  your  product,  how  will  it  fit?  Figure  the 
cost  of  the  prepared  and  ready-to-eat  food  you  offer  in 
the  can,  with  no  waste  and  no  time  required  to  prepare 
for  the  stove,  and  no  “need  to  be  used  before  it  spoils,” 
with  the  raw  product  as  sold  in  the  market,  on  the  price 
basis,  and  with  most  canned  foods  you  will  find  the 
comparison  in  favor  of  canned  foods.  As  Editor  Bulk- 
ley  says,  there  is  a  real  merchandising  idea  in  this,  and 
it  ought  to  be  used.  Lots  of  good  little  housewives 
know  that  canned  foods  are  much  more  economical 
than  fresh,  but  all  of  them  do  not  know  this.  When  the 
public  learns  that  as  a  fact,  the  canners  will  be  in  more 
trouble  to  supply  the  demand. 

CANNERS  GETTING  RELIEF? 


WE  take  this  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Septem¬ 
ber  17th: 

(Washington  Bureau  of  The  Sun.) 
Washington,  September  16 — “More  co-operative 
canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  making  use  of 


the  facilities  of  the  intermediate  credit  banks  this 
year  than  ever  before,”  H.  Paul  Bester,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  said 
today. 

“The  banks  already  have  made  commitments  to 
them  amounting  to  approximately  $4,000,000,”  Mr. 
Bester  said.  “These  loans  are  made  on  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables  stored  in  acceptable  ware¬ 
houses  pending  sale  over  a  period  of  months.  Ad¬ 
vances  by  the  intermediate  credit  banks  usually 
run  about  61  per  cent  of  the  current  market  price.” 

Of  course,  anyone  to  be  eligible  to  dip  into  the  pot  of 
five  hundred  million  dollars  (the  revolving  fund)  must 
first  join  the  brotherhood,  or  in  other  words  become  a 
co-operative!  Democratic  independence,  so  long  the 
great  boast  of  this  country,  finds  no  recognition  when 
the  money  is  to  be  given  out.  It  may  not  be  sovietism, 
but  anyway  it  works  like  it,  and  looks  like  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Are  these  co-operative 
canners,  so  well  known  in  the  industry,  to  be  promoted 
to  the  discouragement  of  the  independent  canners? 
And  if  so,  is  that  the  well-known  American  fair  play  ? 
And  is  it  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  canning  industry  ? 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  PEARS 
From  A  Del  Monte  Bulletin. 

The  delicate  aroma  of  ripening  pears  is  like  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose — and  with  good  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  pear  is  really  a  member  of  the 
widely-distributed  rose  family. 

Of  all  pears,  none  is  more  justly  famed  than  the 
Bartlett,  which  was  originated  in  Berkshire,  England, 
in  1770. 

The  fruit  is  large  and  oblong.  The  thin,  smooth  skin 
has  a  golden  yellow  color,  which  develops  a  soft  blush 
on  its  sunny  side.  Its  flesh  is  creamy  white  and  finely 
grained.  It’s  juicy,  sweet  and  has  a  highly-perfumed 
flavor.  Solomon’s,  called  London’s  greatest  fruit 
dealer,  once  said  that  the  Bartletts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  the  world’s  finest  pears. 

Commercial  pear  growing  is  concentrated  in  two 
general  areas,  the  first  of  which  lies  in  the  three  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States,  and  the  second  in  the  group  of  states 
which  border  the  Great  Lakes.  However,  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  account  for  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  pears  used  for  canning. 

The  oldest  California  fruit  trees  are  pears — some  of 
them  150  years  of  age,  and  still  in  bearing.  In  1921 
there  was  a  tree  in  San  Jose  half  a  century  old  which 
measured  7^/4  feet  around  and  which  yearly  bore  1,500 
pounds  of  fruit.  Hardy,  then,  they  are,  and  they  will 
grow  wherever  the  apple  grows  and  some  places  where 
it  will  not. 

How'ever,  pear  growing  isn’t  so  rosy  as  it  seems,  for, 
while  the  pear  tree  will  withstand  cold  winters  and 
droughty  summers,  it  has  a  deadly  enemy  in  pear 
blight.  This  blight  attacks  the  new  growth  of  the  trees 
and  runs  right  down  into  the  roots  unless  radical  treat¬ 
ment  is  employed. 

Tree  surge^  is  generally  practiced  in  the  better 
growing  districts,  the  pruning  shears  and  saws  being 
sterilized. 

The  delicate  sweetness  of  the  pear  calls  for  a  lighter 
syrup  in  canning  than  does  the  apricot.  Too  heavy  a 
syrup  on  pears  means  insipid,  vapid,  flat  fruit;  too 
light  a  syrup,  just  as  bad.  And  so  the  Del  Monte  oper- 
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ating  division  has  developed  a  syrup  which  just  brings 
to  perfection  the  full,  natural  tastiness  of  Bartletts. 

A  well-canned  pear  should  have  a  clear,  bright  color. 
It  should  be  evenly  matured,  neatly  peeled,  cored, 
halved  and  of  good  shape. 

While  pears  have  always  been  enjoyed  just  as  they 
come  from  the  can,  and  in  any  number  of  deliciou.s 
made-up  dishes,  the  modern  trend  towards  salads  has 
given  pears  a  new  sales  impetus. 

On  a  hot  summer  day  a  Del  Monte  pear,  chilled  to  a 
turn ;  a  ball  of  pimiento  cheese  resting  where  the  core 
was,  a  touch  of  lettuce  and  a  dash  of  mayonnaise 
flavored  with  just  a  bit  of  the  syrup  of  the  pear  it¬ 
self — that’s  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  pear’s 
popularity. 

Pears  have  unusual  prominence  in  the  heavy  pro¬ 
gram  of  Del  Monte  advertising  for  the  coming  season, 
and  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Hungry 
mouths  will  water  for  this  delicious,  cooling  fruit. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES  j 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms,  | 
changes  etc.  | 

Olive  Men  Organized — The  California  Ripe  Olive 
Distributors,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  to  develop  the 
market  for  ripe  olives  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
to  assist  in  stabilizing  the  market  price  of  both  raw 
and  processed  products.  Headquarters  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco.  The  directors  are  well-known 
in  the  industry  and  are  B.  B.  Meek  and  E.  P.  Hilbom, 
of  Oroville;  Earl  Houghton,  of  Porterville;  Dr.  R.  B. 
Bramhall,  of  Sacramento;  L.  B.  Samms,  of  Wallace; 
D.  C.  Gifford,  of  San  Diego,  and  Frank  Simons,  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Receiver  Appointed — E.  A.  Lynch  has  been  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Old  Mission  Canneries,  Inc.,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  which  recently  found  itself  in  financial  difficulties. 

Sweet  Potato  Growers  Object  to  Standards  Law — A 
.suit  by  more  than  one  hundred  sweet  potato  growers 
of  Stanislaus  and  Merced  counties,  and  asking  that  the 
State  be  restrained  from  preventing  the  sale  of  sweet 
potatoes  undivided  into  four  grades,  as  provided  in  the 
new  standardization  law,  has  been  filed  at  Modesto, 
Cal.  A  temporary  restraining  order  has  been  issued 
and  a  hearing  will  be  held  shortly.  Growers  contend 
that  the  grading  of  the  crop  as  specified  by  the  new 
law  will  mean  a  heavy  expense. 

Salmon  Ship  Arrives — The  schooner  Louise,  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Union  Fish  Company,  arrived  recently  at 
San  Francisco  from  the  Bering  Sea  with  160,000  cases 
of  canned  salmon.  Most  of  the  pack  of  San  Francisco 
concerns  is  now  in  port. 

Makes  New  Output  Record — The  Dyersburg  canning 
factory  broke  its  record  for  a  one-day  output  when 
91,000  cans  of  tomatoes  were  canned  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  4th.  The  plant’s  previous  record  was  75,000 
cans  in  one  day.  The  factory  is  canning  tomatoes  this 
season  from  practically  1,000  acres  in  Dyer  county. 

“Bill”  Simmons  Selling  Seeds — We  are  pleased  to  an- 
nouunce  that  Mr.  J.  W.  “Bill”  Simmons,  of  Rehoboth 
Beach,  Del.,  who  for  many  years  was  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  and  later  associated  with  William 
Silver  &  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  has  joined  the  sales 


force  of  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  of  New 
York  city,  maintaining  seed  farms  at  Orange,  Conn. 
“Bill”  will  cover  the  canning  trade  for  the  company. 

Nivison-Weiskopf  Buys  Columbus  Litho  Co. — The 
Nivison-Weiskopf  Company,  Reading,  Ohio,  recently 
bought  out  the  Columbus  Lithograph  Company,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  will  remove  the  plant  and  personnel 
to  Reading.  The  Nivison-Weiskopf  Company  expects 
to  increase  their  business  amongst  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  and  other  lines,  as  they  are  now  in  a  position  to 
care  for  any  sort  of  lithography. 

Pineapple  Company  Doubles  Capacity — Extensive 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  cannery  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
and  the  capacity  will  be  practically  doubled  when  the 
work  is  completed.  That  will  mean  an  annual  capacity 
of  about  7,000,000  cases.  The  pineapple  produced  on 
the  Island  of  Lanai  is  transported  by  barge  to  Honolulu 
to  be  packed. 

Studying  European  Canning  Industry — Dr.  Karl 
Meyer,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  work  in  connection 
with  the  canned  foods  industry  has  attracted  world¬ 
wide  attention,  is  in  Europe  making  a  study  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  in  Italy  for  the  Italian  Government,  and 
will  visit  several  other  countries.  Dr.  Meyer  is  es¬ 
pecially  well  known  for  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  processes  employed  in  the  canning 
of  olives  and  spinach. 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  CROP  RESEARCH 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1930  has  allotted  $19,170,869  for  agricultural, 
food,  poultry  and  egg  research  as  against  $17,- 
256,316  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1929,  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Rennick  W.  Dunlap,  stated  in  a 
report  to  the  Senate  made  public  Sept.  16.  The  report 
was  made  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  348, 
70th  Congress). 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  to  have 
$1,773,400,  as  against  $1,651,285  this  past  fiscal  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  will  have  $4,129,151  for 
1930,  as  against  $3,644,529  last  year. 

A  PIONEER  CANNER  PASSES 


Leon  a.  Maison,  who  has  been  intimately  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  canning  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  approximately  forty  years,  died  in  San 
Francisco  on  August  30.  Mr.  Maison  was  considered 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  canning 
industry  in  California  and  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
entire  craft,  as  well  as  by  the  general  jobbing  trade  of 
the  United  States,  with  which  he  has  been  in  contact 
so  many  years.  He  was  born  August  1,  1864,  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
G.  W.  Hume  Company,  and  later  with  the  Oakland 
Preserving  Company.  When  the  California  Fruit  Can- 
ners  Association  was  formed  he  became  connected  with 
it.  He  entered  the  employ  of  Hunt  Brothers  Packing 
Company  January  1,  1907,  and  was  actively  connected 
with  it  until  March  1,  1927,  at  which  time,  owing  to 
indifferent  health,  his  services  were  more  or  less  of  an 
advisory  capacity,  but  his  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany  continued  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Maison  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  a  daughter. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  San  Francisco  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week. — California  Fruit  News. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 _ 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 5500-12-5  good  Corrugated  Cases.  Make 
us  an  offer. 

Address  Box  A-1700  care  of  The  Caaning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Indiana  Pulper.  Has  had  little  use  and  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Ridgewood  Fruit  Growers,  Winchester,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Sixty  Gallon  Nickel  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
32”  dia.  x  23”  deep,  complete  with  stand,  IJ”  bottom 
outlet  with  valve.  Slightly  used. 

Address  Box  A-1698  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — Beet  Topper,  Graders  and  Peeling  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Also  Dicer. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp. ,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modem  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  [canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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‘‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning’’ 

Aa  an  inaurance  against  loss 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are — 

ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


dpectjy 


COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior  - ■ 

quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates  imfbicw  wigs__ 

specially  adapted  to  the  require- 

ments  of  the  canningand  packing 

industry.  Demand  American 

Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sbeats,  Cal- 

vanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Tcrne  Plates,  Etc.  '' '  ■  • 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  p,. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

District  jA|.Es_OFFic^^;^^Chiraeo,^  ^ 


The  Americen  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanit^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Easlern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  pet  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIKS  Of  TIN  TIATK  -  SiACM  IKON  -  CAIVANI/CD  IHtf'N  •  IldRl 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COlWIWISSlOW  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO 


1404-1410 


THAMES  STREET 


BALTIMORE  •  MO 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Wrilt  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


September  23,  1929 


1929  season 


Can  prices 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  HKtirea  eorrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%...... — ....... - — — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . - 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

Small,  No.  2^4 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  Na  1  sq . . 

Small,  Nol  1  . .  .•••••• 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.4Q 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . 

In  Sauce,  18  . .  -80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2%  .  1-80 

No.  10  .  8.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2. . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2.  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Small  Green . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

8.26 

8.26 

8.26 

8.26 

8.’o6 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

.86 

1.06 


1.00 

6.00 

1.85 

1.16 

6.60 

1.00 

4.76 


1.66 

6.60 


1.16 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


2.10 

Oo 


9.00 


1.90 


1.20 

6.60 

CARROTS* 

.Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

.  4.60 

1.16 

4.76 

.  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

. .  4.76 

6.00 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

Standard  Crushed.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . . . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 

Petit  Pois  . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . . . 

PUMPKlNt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.10 

1.05 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

3.25 


1.16 

3.90 


.96  . 

4.66  . 

1.06  1.16 
6.00  6.60 


1.36 

6.76 


1.00 

1.26 


1.10 


4.00  4.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2 . ^ . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  21/i  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.96 

1.80 

1.40 

4.00 


1.00 

1.86 

1.46 

4.60 


1.35 


.80 

1.06 

1.10 

3.50 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 66 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 60 

No.  2  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. .  1.60 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.76 

No.  2  . 90 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 87’,^ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . . 

No.  3  .  1.35 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30 

No.  10  .  4.75 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 65 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 50 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  . 

Choice,  No.  2i/4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.40 

4140 


2.25 

3.00 


1.86 

7.00 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2%.. 


1.40 

1.76 


12.00 


Choice,  No.  2%........ . 

E'ancy,  No.  2H . 

1.26 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

1.20 

Standard,  No.  2....« . 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

1.10 

1.00 

PEACHES* 

1.00 

California  Standard,  No.  2^2.  Y.  C. 

2.35 

1.00 

.95 

Choice,  No.  2^4.  Y.  C . 

2.76 

6.60 

Fancy,  No.  2^,  Y.  C . 

5.26 

6.00 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

1.60 

.70 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

.90 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3.. . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


.90 

.90 


1.40 

sloii 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.46 

2.75 

8.00 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


14.00 

2.76 

8.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.26 

2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.46 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

-  - 

1.20 

Unneeled.  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . . 

PEARS* 

.  7.00 

e.ooi 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

.  1.10 

No.  8  . . 

_  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . . . . . 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . . . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  21^ . 

Choice  .  3.60 

Fancy  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Elxtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  11.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  _ 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  '2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . i 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  !"  '* 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


2.60 

3.26 
8.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 
10  oz.  . 

16  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz. 


8.6( 

12.76 


1.15 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  dos. . 

*/^-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

%-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . . 

. 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

1  2K 

6  oz.  . . . 

l.RK 

8  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

9.  Kft 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

2  Kn 

Flat,  No.  % . , 

4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.66 


Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Elat,  No.  1.. 

Plat,  No.  %.. 


Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  ETat,  No.  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums.  Tall  . . . 

1.65 

1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
i.to 
2.00 

1.80 

1.90 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 

*“**** 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic)  f  per  esse 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

t8.76 

*4.76 

Oil.  Decorated  ... 

%  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton.... . 

*8.76 

*4.76 

*8.00 

*16.00 

V*  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard.  Kevlesa . 

California,  %,  per  ease. . 

*4,60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  ease 

White.  14*  .  . 

8.00 

White,  V>8  . 

14.00 

14.60 

2S.00 

7.00 

Blue  Fin.  U,» . 

Blue  Fin.  is.....-- . 

18.U 

6.60 

Striped,  ^9  . . . . 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

12.50 

Yellow,  Vj9  . 

7.00 

Yellow.  Is  . 

18.26 
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“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 

ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 
DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain' 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y.  110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

“DAD  ”  LOWEREE  “CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RICH  l  OR  JR. 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Frost  Now  Threatens  to  End  It  All — Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion  to  Present  Unique  Situation — Corn  and  Toma¬ 
toes  Both  Gaining  Strength. 

AND  NOW  FROST? — As  we  write  not  a  few  fires 
have  been  started  in  furnaces,  here  in  Baltimore, 
to  take  off  the  chill,  because  Wednesday  night 
and  Thursday  proved  to  be  unusually  cold,  and  Old 
Prob.  has  promised  that  in  the  Western  Mountain  re¬ 
gions  there  would  be  heavy  frosts.  This  is  certainly 
not  good  news,  or  at  least  good  promise  for  this  early 
in  the  season,  when  everyone  hoped  that  Old  Jack 
would  postpone  his  visit  until  well  into  October,  at 
least.  It  adds  just  one  more  to  the  travails  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  season,  and  if  the  Weather  Man’s  prediction 
that  summer  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  warm 
weather  is  now  about  done,  comes  to  pass,  there  will 
be  more  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  among  the  buy¬ 
ers,  and  among  the  canners  who  are  still  short  on  fu¬ 
tures.  There  was  not  much  left  in  the  crops  to  hope 
for,  but  the  canners  wanted  every  bit  of  that  and  the 
market  needed  it. 

The  upper  end  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  has 
already  experienced  frosts  and  snow,  and  that  means 
the  ending  of  all  hopes  to  Stretch  the  corn  pack  and 
any  string  beans  that  may  have  come  through  in  that 
region.  And  you  will  note  by  our  Crop  Reports  that 
some  sections  in  Ohio,  where  the  com  pack  is  gener¬ 
ally  all  through  with,  still  have  some  acres  out  w’hich 
they  hoped  to  get  through  before  frost.  The  game  now 
is  to  gather  every  last  bit  of  all  the  crops  and  get  it 
into  cans,  but  all  during  the  season  this  has  been  a 
hard  job,  with  not  the  normal  kind  of  days’  runs  which 
the  canners  like,  even  if  they  do  “sweat  the  heart  out” 
of  the  canners.  It  takes  those  days  and  hard  night 
runs  to  make  the  sort  of  packs  that  are  needed  today, 
and  the  season  has  just  not  produced  that  sort  of  work. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  buyers  everywhere  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  all  canned  foods  are  very  good 
property — not  just  good,  but  very  good,  property  this 
season,  and  are  trying  to  buy  more. 


It  begins  to  look  like  the  Chicago  Convention  in  Jan¬ 
uary  will  present  a  unique  condition :  the  canners  pres¬ 
ent  with  no  spot  stocks  of  any  kind  for  immediate  trad¬ 
ing,  and  every  buyer  more  than  hungry  for  futures. 
Old-time  canners  and  traders  in  this  business  will  recall 
the  cartoon  which  a  New  York  daily  paper  made  of 
Willard  Rouse  sitting  on  a  pile  of  canned  tomatoes,  and 
wearing  his  crown  as  king,  at  a  rakish  angle,  smoking 
a  big  cigar  and  telling  the  buyers  that  if  they  wanted 
canned  tomatoes  “come,  see  me.”  Chicago  will  have  a 
lot  of  these  kings  this  Convention,  for  every  canner 
will  probably  be  in  that  position.  But  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  order  their  subjects  around  quite  so  arro¬ 
gantly  as  the  cartoonist  made  King  Rouse  do.  And  yet 
we  trust  the  canners  will  hold  up  their  heads  on  fu¬ 
tures — and  the  prices,  too.  It  will  be  a  most  interesting 
situation. 


Tomatoes — Good  buying  is  reported  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  prices  are  advancing,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  advance  as  more  and  more  can¬ 
ners  withdraw  from  the  market.  It  is  said  that  the 
canners  are  catching  up  with  their  future  orders,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  so ;  and  they  know  the  value  of  their 
spots  or  any  surplus  which  they  may  be  able  to  secure. 
That  is  the  strong  point  of  the  situation :  the  canners 
know  this  season  the  value  of  their  good  ,,  and  while 
they  have  not  yet  gotten  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask  the 
full  value  of  the  goods,  they  are  gradually  getting  up 
to  that  point.  Where  that  point  will  be  by,  say,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st  is  any  man’s  guess,  but  it  will  surely  not  be 
near  the  present  point.  Late  buyers  and  hesitant  buy¬ 
ers  are  paying  for  their  delay,  and  will  continue  to  pay 
an  increasingly  high  price. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  tomato  pack  may 
come  out  more  nearly  the  expectations  of  the  canners 
than  any  other  canners’  crop  this  year,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  so.  The  market  needs  them,  and  badly.  But, 
even  if  this  proves  true,  it  will  not  mean  a  big  pack ;  it 
will  mean  just  a  good  pack,  and,  coming  upon  a  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned-up  market,  will  seem  like  a  very  light 
pack. 

But  conditions  are  very  spotted.  Some  canners  seem 
to  be  having  good  luck  with  their  tomato  crop  and 
pack,  getting  a  good  average  yield  and  of  good  quality ; 
others  say  that  it  is  only  fair,  and  one  canner  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  reports  a  continuous  drought  all  season,  with  the 
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poorest  tomato  crop  since  1880.  That  represents  the 
high  and  the  low  of  it,  but  in  no  case  has  any  of  the 
canners  been  rushed  with  tomatoes  this  season.  It  is  a 
season  without  the  semblance  of  a  glut,  which  stands 
as  a  record  in  the  history  of  tomato  canning. 

California  is  just  beginning  its  tomato  canning,  and 
a  letter  just  at  hand  from  out  there,  and  as  we  go  to 
press,  says  that“  while  the  vines  are  looking  fine  the 
fruit  is  not  setting,  so  we  will  have  to  have  hot  weather 
to  make  a  crop.”  California  has  been  running  three 
weeks  late  on  all  its  crops  this  season,  and  if  the  weath¬ 
er  will  but  keep  pace  with  this  the  canners  there  may 
be  able  to  help  out  the  tomato  situation.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  however,  that  California  will  have  any  tomatoes 
to  supply  to  the  East  this  season. 

Under  date  of  September  13th  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  gave  the  condition  of  the  tomato 
crop,  as  of  September  1st,  as  74,  against  a  ten-year  av¬ 
erage  of  75.  In  their  summary  of  conditions  they  say : 

“Indicated  production  (tomatoes)  based  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  on  September  1st  is  now  1,239,700 
tons,  compared  with  the  forecast  of  1,280,900  tons  on 
August  15th,  and  the  short  crop  of  964,000  tons  esti¬ 
mated  in  1928.  While  showers  have  been  general  over 
most  of  the  areas  during  the  first  week  in  September, 
final  yields  of  the  late  crop  will  depend  largely  upon 
continued  favorable  moisture  conditions  and  absence 
of  frosts  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.” 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  just  about  what  is  not 
happening. 

You  will  find  the  market  prices  on  their  regular  page 
and  the  comments  of  market  conditions  in  all  leading 
sections,  with  prices  under  the  various  market  reports. 

Corn — The  packing  of  corn  is  about  all  through,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  late  fields  which  the 
canners  hope  to  realize  upon.  The  imminence  of  fro.st 
makes  this  hope  doubtful.  But,  whether  or  not  these 
late  fields  get  through,  makes  little  difference  in  the 
total.  Corn  canners  realize  that  their  product  is  now 
numbered  among  the  scarce  articles,  and  are  holding 
firmly  where  they  have  any  over  their  future  require¬ 
ments.  Canned  corn  seems  to  be  growing  stronger 
daily. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  reports  the  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  condition  of  sweet  corn  as  70,  as  against  a  ten- 
year  average  of  75.  And  it  says  of  this  crop : 

“The  indicated  production  of  sweet  corn  for  canning, 
based  upon  reported  condition  of  the  crop  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  is  642,500  tons,  compared  with  680,100  tons  fore¬ 
cast  on  August  15,  and  536,400  tons  estimated  in  1928. 
Due  to  the  general  drought,  the  crop  has  been  severely 
damaged  in  many  sections,  and  the  yields  now  expected 
are  about  in  line  with  the  comparatively  light  yields  of 
the  past  two  years.” 

Under  date  of  September  14th  the  Searle-B  rooks 
Brokerage  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  said  about  corn : 

“Corn  packing  is  practically  over  in  Indiana,  and  it 
was  very  small.  The  excessive  rainfall  at  planting  time 
caused  the  corn  to  root  on  the  surface,  so  when  the  11 
weeks  drought  came,  and  corn  was  in  the  making,  the 
root  system  did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  ground  to 
draw  what  moisture  was  below.  Several  canners 
packed  but  five  to  ten  cases  to  the  acre ;  others  had 
packs  somewhat  better,  but,  apparently,  very  few  are 
going  to  fill  future  orders  in  full.” 


Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  canned  corn  market  is 
steadily  growing  stronger  and  prices  advancing 
sharply. 

Pumpkin — The  acreage  set  out  to  pumpkin  was 
larger  than  usual,  but  this  crop,  like  others,  suffered 
severely  from  the  bad  weather,  and  those  in  position 
to  know  say  that  there  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop  in 
sight,  and  as  the  market  on  spot  pumpkin  is  well 
cleaned  up,  this  product  takes  its  place  in  the  wanted 
column.  Buyers  are  buying  and  anxious  to  cover  their 
needs.  Prices  are  firm  and  advancing,  but  are  gener¬ 
ally  held  nominal,  as  the  canners  cannot  as  yet  see 
what  they  can  count  upon. 

Indiana  quotes  2’s  at  75c;  2i/>’s,  90c;  lO’s  at  $3.00. 

Sweet  Potatoes — ^There  is  a  good  crop  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  again  on  acreage,  but  what  the  yield  will  be  is  a 
guess.  Canners  are  wise  to  go  carefully  on  this  item 
and  pack  the  orders  on  their  books.  This  is  not  a  good 
article  to  speculate  upon.  No.  3’s  are  quoted  here  at 
$1.10,  and  lO’s,  $3.50. 

Lima  beans,  beets  and  carrots  are  quoted  only  on 
demand.  All  season  it  has  been  a  hand-to-mouth  job 
in  trying  to  can  a  stock  of  these  vegetables. 

Fruits — The  California  canners  are  very  bullish  on 
canned  fruits,  saying  the  packs  are  selling  up  more 
closely  than  they  expected,  especially  this  early  in  the 
year.  Michigan  and  New  York  are  also  very  inde¬ 
pendent,  as  they  will  not  have  more  than  they  have 
places  to  put  them.  In  this  section  even  the  hardy 
Kiefer  pear  shows  the  effects  of  the  drought,  looking 
small  and  shrivelled  on  the  trees.  And  the  late  rains 
cannot  help  them. 

Oysters — With  the  coming  of  cooler  w'eather,  the 
appetite  for  oysters  begins,  and  it  is  said  the  crop  in 
the  Chesapeake  is  very  good  in  quality.  There  will  be 
no  canning  here  for  a  while  yet. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Tomatoes  and  Corn  Both  Stronger — Better  Inquiry — 
Canners  Withdrawing — Indiana  Tomatoes  Advance — 
Corn  Up,  Demand  Better — Shrimp  Strong — Salmon 
Firm — Hard  to  Find  Pineapple — Better  Demand  for 
California  Fruits. 

New  York,  September  29,  1929. 

TRONGER — Strength  in  Southern  tomatoes  and  a 
stronger  undertone  in  the  canned  corn  market  have 
featured  canned  foods  trading  during  the  past 
week.  There  has  been  a  substantial  inquiry  for  the 
general  line  of  canned  foods  from  both  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  and  chain  store  interests  during  the  week,  and  the 
situation  is  strong  in  all  quarters.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  evident  among  canners  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  to  withdraw^  all  offerings  from  the  market, 
indicating  that  pronounced  bullish  views  on  the  price 
outlook  are  held  by  the  producers.  Well-financed  can¬ 
ners  this  year  seem  to  be  in  quite  favorable  position  for 
holding  the  unsold  portions  of  their  packs  for  better 
prices  later  on  in  the  season. 
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Southern  Tomatoes— An  active  inquiry  for  new  pack 
for  prompt  shipment  has  continued  during  the  week, 
and  the  market  is  higher  on  all  positions.  Canners  are 
now  quoting  Is  firm  at  60c  per  dozen,  with  2s  at  87 V2 
to  90c,  mainly  the  latter  figure;  3s  at  $1,271/0  to  $1.30, 
and  10s  firm  at  $4.15  to  $4.25  per  dozen.  A  number  of 
canners  are  contenting  themselves  with  getting  out  de¬ 
liveries  against  orders  already  on  their  books,  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  whatever  unsold  stock  they  may  have  for  dis¬ 
posal  later  on  in  the  season,  anticipating  still  higher 
prices  at  that  time.  A  bullish  development  in  the 
Southern  tomato  situation  is  the  reported  heavy  in¬ 
quiry  for  stocks  from  buyers  who  normally  market 
their  purchases  in  the  Michigan  and  Indiana  markets. 

Western  Tomatoes — Indiana  packers  are  offering  only 
in  limited  volume,  with  2s  strong  at  90  to  92V2C,  3s  at 
$1.35,  and  10s  at  $4.10  to  $4.25  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  The  California  tomato  market  is  strong, . 
with  packers  closely  sold  up  both  on  solid  pack  and 
standards  in  puree. 

Corn — While  business  is  still  along  rather  conserva¬ 
tive  lines,  the  market  has  continuued  in  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  Standard  Southern  2s  are  held  at  $1.05  per  doz., 

I*,  o.  b.  factory,  for  prompt  shipment.  Old  packs  have 
been  moving  out  in  better  volume  as  a  result  of  the 
general  expectation  of  pro  rata  deliveries  running  all 
the  way  from  50  to  75  per  cent  on  new  pack.  Western 
standard  corn  is  sharing  in  the  general  firmness,  with 
$1.00  per  dozen  about  the  inside  quotation  on  both  old 
and  new  packs.  Fancy  and  extra  standard  qualities 
have  firmed  up  in  proportion. 

Pea&— The  market  for  this  item  has  remained  in 
rather  slow  position  throughout  the  week,  with  no  price 
changes  reported  on  either  Southern  or  Western  packs. 

Shrimp — A  strong  market  is  reported  from  packing 
points,  with  stocks  light  and  the  pack  running  consid¬ 
erably  behind  last  year’s  totals.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  reported,  and  Gulf  Coast  canners  are  closely  sold 
up  on  their  expected  production.  Prices  are  firm. 

Salmon — Firmness  in  reds  has  been  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  week,  with  offerings  for  shipment  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  generally  short.  Pinks  are  generally 
quoted  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  inquiry  noted.  Chums  are  held  at  $1.35  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  .some  buying  for  export  and 
a  fair  domestic  inquiry. 

Sardines — Quotations  are  without  change  on  both 
California  and  Maine  packs,  with  volume  of  business 
generally  held  down  to  small  lots  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery. 

Tuna — Jobbers’  stocks  of  tuna  are  not  large,  but  dis¬ 
tributors  are  coming  into  the  market  only  for  supplies 
in  limited  volume  for  coast  shipments.  Reports  from 
canners  indicate  an  extremely  strong  market  on  striped 
and  yellow,  with  stocks  closely  sold  up. 

Pineapple — It  is  becoming  somewhat  of  a  task  to  lo¬ 
cate  stocks  of  wanted  grades  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  on 
the  spot  position.  Current  business  is  principally  at 
resale,  with  buyers  being  compelled  to  pay  premiums 
over  the  opening  price  basis  in  most  cases.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  pineapple  fe  holding  up  very  well,  with  retail 
grocers  in  the  market  for  supplies  in  a  large  way.  De¬ 
mand  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  running  rather  heav- 
ilv  toward  the  sliced,  although  crushed  is  also  meeting 
with  a  good  movement. 


California  Fruits — There  has  been  slightly  better  de¬ 
mand  for  new-pack  Bartlett  pears  this  week,  on  reports 
from  the  Coast  indicating  that  the  output  has  been 
under  expectations.  Cherries  are  in  similar  position, 
with  few  offerings  for  prompt  shipment  reported. 
Peaches  are  holding  up  fairly  well,  with  reports  from 
packers  indicating  that  the  pack  has  been  running 
mainly  to  the  lower  qualities.  Apricots  are  showing 
some  weakness,  with  reports  of  price  concessions  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  smaller  interests.  Fruits  for 
salad  are  strongly  held,  although  spot  business  is  rath¬ 
er  light  at  the  moment. 

Northwest  Fruits— Oregon  and  Washington  Royal 
Anne  cherries  have  been  in  demand  during  the  week, 
with  some  packers  reported  making  short  deliveries  on 
their  future  contracts.  California  packers  are  reported 
to  have  bought  cherries  in  the  Northw'est  in  substan¬ 
tial  volume.  Pears  have  been  coming  in  for  a  good  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  market  is  strong.  Stocks  of  berries  re¬ 
maining  unsold  in  canners’  hands  are  very  small,  and 
the  market  is  strongly  held  on  all  grades  and  varieties. 

Eastern  Fruits — Firmness  in  the  Coast  markets  for 
pears  and  berries  has  brought  about  a  better  demand 
for  Michigan  and  New  York  fruits,  and  some  business 
has  been  put  through  during  the  week.  Eastern  can¬ 
ners  are  closely  sold  up  on  berries,  and  stocks  of  cher¬ 
ries  are  also  small.  Packers  are  still  in  position  to 
take  care  of  business  on  pears  and  peaches,  however. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Corresponderjt  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Purchasing  of  Canned  Foods  Unduly  Delayed— 
Interest  Good  in  Tomatoes — Corn  Stronger — Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruits  Firm. 

Chicago,  September  19,  1929. 

IN  this  district  many  city  and  nearby  jobbing  point 
buyers  seem  to  have  unduly  delayed  their  purchas¬ 
ing  on  much  of  their  important  canned  foods  needs, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  good  substantial  interest  on  fur¬ 
ther  supplies  of  various  canned  foods  whenever  any¬ 
thing  attractive  is  shown. 

Those  who  laughed  off  the  urgence  of  sellers  a  few 
months  back  are  now  paying  the  penalty  for  their  de¬ 
lays.  This  is  certainly  a  year  when  the  far-sighted  fu¬ 
ture  buyer  is  going  to  far  more  than  offset  any  unsat¬ 
isfactory  future  buys  he  may  have  engaged  over  sev¬ 
eral  years  past. 

Tomatoes — Interest  continues  very  good ;  practically 
no  mid-western  offerings  available.  Packers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  few  tons  in  every  day,  but  the  crop  is  not  show¬ 
ing  the  yield  that  it  should.  It  is  estimated  at  this 
writing  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pack  has  been  secured 
in  the  neighboring  states.  Of  course,  the  total  is  run¬ 
ning  up  every  day  that  frost  holds  off.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  however,  to  expect  another  75  per  cent  of  a 
crop  to  be  secured  between  this  date  and  the  freeze  up. 
Anybody’s  guess  is  good,  but  it  will  probably  show 
somewhere  between  40  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  of  a 
crop  when  the  score  is  written. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  name  prices  on  mid-western  to¬ 
matoes.  A  few  Eastern  tomatoes  are  being  quoted  at 
the  regular  Baltimore  prices,  and  at  least  some  busi¬ 
ness  going  through  every  day. 

Tomato  Puree — This  item  is  going  to  be  shorter  than 
for  some  seasons  past.  Those  packers  who  are  equip¬ 
ped  to  produce  a  quality  article  are  more  than  over¬ 
loaded  with  bookings.  Another  point  which  is  making 
puree  hard  to  secure  is  the  fact  that  food  commissions 
are  watching  the  quality  more  carefully  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  is  about  as  profitable  to  throw  the  goods 
down  the  sewer  as  it  is  to  pack  them  without  a  safe  and 
sure  bacteriological  test  on  each  day’s  run. 

Tomato  Catsup — It  is  hard  to  find  any  sellers  who 
will  consider  taking  any  order  on  such  products.  Con¬ 
sumption  far  exceeds  any  possible  production  for  1929. 
The  number  of  quality  packers  of  such  goods  is  com¬ 
paratively  limited,  and  all  of  them  are  more  than  sold 
up  as  far  as  they  can  go. 

Corn — Market  continuingly  stronger;  no  standard 
corn  available  under  $1.00  mid-western  pack.  We 
heard  of  one  small  lot  of  No.  303  cans  common  stand¬ 
ard  corn  at  95c  mid-western  factory.  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  also  up  on  price;  $1.20  factory  for  fancy,  with 
some  sellers  figuring  that  their  Country  Gentleman  is 
worth  $1.30. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  the  corn  advance  which 
some  jobbers  have  not  yet  realized:  the  advance  will  be 
more  pronounced  and  more  rapid  than  on  peas.  There 
are  always  .some  of  the  better  grades  of  peas  in  fair 
quantity  which  can  be  secured  at  a  little  more  money 
when  the  standard  peas  are  gone,  but  with  corn  it  is 
the  other  way  around.  The  total  production  of  the 
better  grades  is  comparatively  limited  as  compared 
with  peas,  and  when  the  public  begins  making  a  heavy 
drag  on  the  small  available  stocks  of  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Bantam  corn  it  will  create  a  condition  of  ab¬ 
solute  slick  cleanup  which  will  mean  the  barest  market 
on  corn  next  spring  that  has  prevailed  for  some  years 
past. 

Peas — Prices  steady;  demand  normal  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  not  much  changed  in  any  respect.  The  way  things 
are  developing,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
no  elements  of  weakness  ahead  on  which  bearish  ope¬ 
rators  might  base  their  hopes. 

Pumpkin — Practically  all  sellers  sold  as  far  as  they 
dare  go.  Not  much  change  in  price,  but  bookings  have 
been  very  heavy,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  packers  still  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  on  more  commitments.  Few  packers  will 
promise  delivery  much  before  October  15th.  Along 
about  that  time  everybody  will  all  want  their  pumpkin 
at  once. 

Canned  Beans — A  second  buying  wave  seems  to  be 
getting  under  way  on  beans.  The  expected  late  pro¬ 
duction  did  not  develop,  and  it  is  hinted  that  there  will 
be  some  pro  rating  on  at  least  some  of  the  grades. 

California  Fruits — Sellers  still  quite  firm  on  estab¬ 
lished  prices,  buyers  mostly  adopting  a  waiting  policy 
and  avoiding  any  large  commitments  which  might  pre¬ 
vent  them  capitalizing  to  the  fullest  extent  any  de¬ 
clines  which  might  later  be  possible.  The  brakes  have 
been  put  on  hard  all  the  way  down  to  the  retailer,  and 
everybody  seems  to  be  trying  to  make  small  stocks 
stretch  as  far  as  possible.  This  sort  of  policy  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  is  going  to  upset  consumption  statistics. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 


Nights  Unusually  Cool— End  of  Season  in  Sight— All 
Sales  for  Immediate  Shipment — Tomato  Prices — At¬ 
tempting  Delayed  Shipments — No  Cars  of  Beans 
Left — No  “Distressed  Lots”  of  Tomatoes  This 
Season. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  19,  1929. 

BATHER — During  the  past  week  there  has 
been  some  rainfall  throughout  the  Ozarks.  Sev¬ 
eral  cloudy  days,  with  low  temperature  and  un¬ 
usual  low  temperature  every  night.  Such  weather  con¬ 
ditions  as  mentioned  have  been  unfavorable  for  the 
ripening  of  the  tomatoes  now  left  on  the  vines. 

Tomato  Packing — Tomato  packing  was  light  during 
last  week  all  over  the  district.  Canners  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  reporting  that  the  packing  season  will  soon 
be  at  its  end  for  this  year,  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
fruit  that  is  on  the  vines  now,  and  regardless  of  the 
probable  date  of  killing  frost.  Canners  in  all  parts  of 
the  district  who  sold  future  tomatoes  liberally  early  in 
the  season  are  striving  hard  to  pack  sufficient  number 
of  cars  to  enable  them  to  fill  these  future  sales  in  full. 
Just  what  success  these  canners  will  have  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  until  we  are  nearer  the  end  of  the  packing 
season. 

Tomato  Sales — There  were  quite  a  few  cars  of  toma¬ 
toes  sold  during  the  past  week,  but  same  consisted  of 
just  one  or  two  cars  for  each  individual  canner,  and  for 
account  of  canners  who  had  sold  very  few,  if  any,  fu¬ 
tures.  Every  sale  that  was  made  was  for  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment,  and  such  sales  consist  principally 
of  straight  cars  of  2s  standards,  the  range  of  prices 
being  90c  to  95c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  sales  being  made  for  delayed  ship¬ 
ment. 

Tomato  Offerings — About  the  only  offerings  of  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  market  this  week  are  a  few  straight  cars  )f 
Is  standard,  10  oz.,  tomatoes  at  60c,  and  a  few  straight 
cars  of  No.  2  standards,  held  mostly  at  95c.  A  few  cars 
probably  obtainable  at  90c.  It  may  be  later  in  the  week 
there  may  be  some  offerings  of  tomatoes  in  No.  303 
cans,  contents  16  oz.  If  so  the  price  will  not  be  less 
than  85c.  If  any  No.  21/2  standards  are  obtainable  in 
the  district  same  would  likely  be  less  carlots  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  cars  with  2s  standards,  and  the  price  of  2*/2 
standards  would  likely  be  $1.30  factory  point.  One 
canner  is  offering  straight  car  of  No.  3  standards  for 
immediate  shipment,  and  which  can  be  bought  at  $1.45. 
If  there  is  any  unsold  surplus  of  No.  10  standard  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  district,  the  market  price  on  this  size 
would  likely  be  $4.50  per  dozen  factory  point. 

Delayed  Shipment — Reliable  information  reaches  us 
that  some  buyers  are  offering  971/2C  to  $1.00  per  dozen 
for  2s  standard  tomatoes,  shipment  to  be  delayed, 
buyers’  option,  first  week  in  January,  but  thus  far  we 
are  unable  to  learn  of  any  carrier  who  has  confirmed 
any  sales.  Every  canner  in  the  district  who  expects  to 
have  any  surplus  cars  of  tomatoes  unsold  are  firm  in 
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their  belief  that  2s  standards  will  reach  $1  per  dozen 
long  before  the  close  of  this  year. 

Spot  Beans — No.  2  standard  cut  stringless  green 
beans  were  sold  in  part  carlots,  for  shipment  in  cars 
with  tomatoes  during  the  past  week,  at  $1  per  dbz.  fac¬ 
tory  point.  If  there  are  any  straight  cars  of  these 
beans  left  in  canners’  hands  unsold  now  the  canners 
holding  same  will  likely  ask  from  $1  to  $1.10  factory 
points.  Bean  canners  realize  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  beans,  and  high  prices  will  again  rule  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months.  We  are  quite  sure 
there  are  no  No.  10  cut  beans  obtainable  now  in  any 
part  of  the  Ozark  packing  district. 

Greens — Some  few  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas 
will  make  a  fall  pack  of  turnip  greens  and  mustard 
greens,  which  will  be  packed  principally  in  No.  2  and 
No.  10  cans.  This  is  providing  this  packing  can  be 
done  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  quote  any  prices  on  these  products  today. 

Canned  Apples — We  hear  of  no  change  in  the  price 
on  future  No.  10  standard  apples.  Limited  orders  are 
being  booked  at  $3.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canning  points 
Northeast  Arkansas,  and  the  pack  will  likely  be  limited 
to  cover  sales  made  in  advance  of  the  packing  season. 

Chain  Stores — Some  of  the  very  large  chain  store 
grocery  companies  who  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  buying  heavily  of  tomatoes  for  shipment  from  the 
Ozarks,  and  who  have  been  delaying  their  purchases  of 
tomatoes,  expecting  to  buy  same  at  very  low  prices  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  canning  season,  especially  which 
these  buyers  refer  to  as  “distressed  lots,”  are  going  to 
be  sadly  disappointed  this  year.  In  other  words,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  thes^  large  chain  stores  will 
not  be  fortified  as  well  as  usual  by  having  on  hand  a 
large  supply  of  canned  tomatoes,  bought  at  extreme  low 
prices. 

Jobbers’  Sales — Jobbing  grocers  in  all  directions  re¬ 
port  continued  active  demand  from  retailers  for  canned 
tomatoes  in  all  the  popular  sizes  which  are  obtainable. 
The  jobbers’  explanation  is  that  the  retailers  seem  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  in  a  liberal  supply  of  tomatoes,  so  they 
will  not  have  to  pay  the  extreme  high  prices  that  are 
now  expected  to  prevail  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  This  has  resulted  in  numerous  jobbers  com¬ 
ing  into  the  market  again  and  making  new  purchases 
of  tomatoes,  in  order  that  said  jobbers  might  be  able 
to  supply  their  regular  trade  with  canned  tomatoes 
during  the  entire  season.  During  the  past  several 
years,  when  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  ruled  very  low, 
and  oftentimes  below  the  cost  of  production,  numerous 
jobbers  established  a  habit  of  making  frequent  pur¬ 
chases,  and  frequently  in  single  carlots.  This  is  the 
class  of  buyers  who  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tomato  market  this  season,  for  such  buyers  did  not 
make  any  purchases  of  future  tomatoes  in  anticipation 
of  their  requirements,  and  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
ruling  market  prices  on  whatever  their  purchases 
prove  to  be  from  time  to  time,  until  another  season’s 
pack  of  tomatoes  is  ready  for  shipment. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  a  cannery  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  packing  and  handling  of  Shrimp  and 
Grapefruit.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Corre^ondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  in  State  of  Coma-Buyers  Looking  for 
Cheap  Shrimp  Got  What  They  Wanted  from  Cheap 
Packers — Good  Demand  for  Canned  Shrimp. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  18,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  in  a  state 
of  coma  at  present,  which  is  the  most  inactive  con¬ 
dition  in  which  a  human  or  animated  being  can  be 
and  not  be  dead.  Under  the  circumstances,  practically 
no  shrimp  were  packed  in  Alabama  this  past  week. 
The  weather  is  still  unsettled  and  no  favorable  weather 
condition  is  looked  for  until  after  the  hurricane  season, 
which  usually  lasts  through  the  month  of  September. 
Shrimp  are  also  very  scarce  in  Mississippi  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  ;  therefore  the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  stormy  weather  now  prevailing. 

Those  buyers  who  were  looking  for  cheap  shrimp  no 
doubt  got  what  they  wanted  from  the  cheap  packers, 
but  no  reputable  canner  that  packs  quality  goods  has 
had  any  trouble  in  marketing  all  that  he  has  packed 
thus  far  at  the  regular  opening  price,  and  really  the 
price  should  have  been  advanced  instead  of  lowered, 
because  the  price  of  raw  material  has  been  advanced 
considerably  and  the  grade  of  goods  has  been  better. 
The  seafood  canners  have  paid  the  fishermen  a  better 
price  for  their  shrimp,  but  the  packers  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  larger  and  fancier  stock,  which  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  accounts  for  the  good  grade  of  shrimp  that  has 
been  put  out  by  the  Alabama  canners  this  season. 

However,  these  parasites  of  price-cutters  exist  in 
other  lines,  but  there  should  be  less  in  the  shrimp  game 
because  the  shrimp  migrate  and  the  strike  of  them 
does  not  last  long  in  any  section,  and  just  when  the 
canners  are  operating  on  them  at  high  speed,  the 
shrimp  leave  the  shores  to  other  healthier  surround¬ 
ings,  so  they’re  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  too  many  nervous  and  over¬ 
anxious  to  sell  canners  that  unless  they  see  their  ware¬ 
houses  cleaned  up  of  canned  foods,  they  don’t  seem  to 
be  satisfied ;  and  if  this  way  of  handling  the  pack  has 
made  any  of  them  rich,  I  don’t  know  where  they  are, 
but  it  does  seem  that  if  they  would  spend  more  of  their 
time  in  studying  the  market  conditions  and  not  let  a 
few  cases  of  canned  foods  on  their  warehouse  floor 
scare  them  so,  then  they  would  be  masters  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  not  victims  of  circumstances  and,  incidentally, 
of  unscruplous  buyers  who  will  tell  you  how  cheaply 
they  can  buy  your  product  from  others;  but  I  guess 
they  buy  from  you  simply  because  they  love  you.  These 
lovable  kind  of  buyers  have  put  many  a  young  canning 
plant  on  the  rocks,  and  they  always  keep  their  hooks 
well  baited  for  new  suckers;  so  beware  of  the  buyers 
that  are  always  bawling  you  out  about  out  of  line  on 
your  prices.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  baits  used,  and 
possibly  the  one  that  brings  them  the  best  results. 
They  make  a  study  of  looking  up  these  “E.  Z.  Mark” 
packers,  hence  the  importance  to  the  individual  canner 
to  study  the  market  conditions  at  all  times,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  fight  these  foxy  buyers. 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  canned  shrimp,  and 
those  packers  that  have  any  stock  left  are  moving  it 
very  fast  at  $1.45  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  to  $1.75 
for  No.  1  fancy  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  good,  but 
very  few  large  shrimp  are  available ;  therefore  the  raw 
shippers  are  forced  to  substitute  orders  with  the  mixed 
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shrimp,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  ship¬ 
per  and  the  buyer,  but  this  is  the  only  course  left  under 
the  circumstances. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Business  Moving  Very  Satisfactorily — Packs  Lighter 
Than  Expected — Asparagus  and  Spinach  Only  Big 
Packs,  and  They  Are  Cleaning  Up — Pineapple  Selling 
from  Second  Hands  at  Advances — The  Peach  Crop. 
Half  Apple  Crop — Large  Salmon  Pack — The  High 
Prices  of  Dried  Fruits. 

San  Francisco,  September  19,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — Canners  are  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  business  has  been  coming  in 
of  late,  particularly  on  lines  that  moved  a  little 
slowly  for  a  time  following  the  announcement  of  open¬ 
ing  prices.  The  packing  season  is  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  the  output 
of  individual  items  has  been  closely  estimated.  With 
but  few  exceptions  packs  have  proved  lighter  than  for 
several  years,  or,  at  least,  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  recent  ratio  of  gains.  The  outstanding  exceptions 
in  California  have  been  spinach  and  asparagus,  on 
which  record  packs  were  made,  but  these  lines  are 
going  into  consumption  at  a  rate  that  suggests  a  very 
close  cleanup  before  the  new  pack  is  available  next 
year.  The  business  that  has  been  done  on  California 
fruits  of  late  has  been  especially  pleasing  to  canners. 
When  opening  prices  were  announced  there  were  many 
protests  from  the  distributing  trade  on  the  ground  that 
these  were  too  high  and  that  consumption  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  reduced.  There  were  those,  however,  who 
sensed  a  general  shortage  of  fruits,  and  who  expressed 
a  conviction  that  higher  prices,  instead  of  lower  ones, 
would  prevail.  These  higher  prices  have  not  come  as 
yet,  but  the  early  buyers  secured  their  desired  assort¬ 
ments,  which  late  buyers  are  not  securing.  Many  items 
are  no  longer  to  be  had  from  first  hands,  and  the  list  of 
available  grades  and  sizes  is  steadily  getting  smaller. 
It  is  still  possible  to  secure  peaches,  apricots  and  pears 
in  most  grades,  but  stocks  are  not  excessive  on  any  of 
these. 

Pineapple — Some  Hawaiian  pineapple  has  been 
changing  hands  here  of  late  at  substantial  advances 
over  opening  prices.  Packing  of  this  fruit  is  still  under 
way,  but  the  peak  of  the  season  has  long  since  been 
passed  and  the  extent  of  the  output  is  fairly  well 
known.  Pro  rata  deliveries  are  being  made  by  many 
concerns,  including  packers  who  take  pride  in  being 
able  to  estimate  their  packs  and  in  making  deliveries 
in  full.  Distributors  are  making  requests  for  early  de¬ 
liveries  and  vessels  from  the  islands  are  loaded  to  ca¬ 
pacity  with  the  canned  fruit. 

The  Peach  Crop — The  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice  is  out  with  an  estimate  of  the  California  peach 
crop,  and  this  is  placed  at  307,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
4,000  tons  over  the  estimate  made  in  August.  This  may 
be  compared  with  618,000  tons  in  1928  and  492,000 
tons  in  1927.  Clingstone  production  is  estimated  at 
166,000  tons,  with  freestones  at  141,000  tons.  The  fed¬ 
eral  estimate  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  made  shortly  after  the  disastrous 
April  freeze,  which  placed  the  probable  clingstone  ton¬ 
nage  at  slightly  more  than  150,000  tons.  At  that  time 
representative  growers  declared  that  the  crop  would  be 


no  more  than  100,000  tons.  The  packing  of  peaches  is 
still  under  way,  and  the  outlook  still  seems  to  be  for 
a  pack  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  cases,  or  just 
about  one-half  of  that  last  year. 

Apples — Estimates  of  the  California  apple  crop  place 
this  at  7,540,000  boxes,  as  compared  with  13,105,000 
boyes  in  1928.  Apples  are  no  longer  canned  in  this 
State,  but  the  size  of  the  crop  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  in  general.  The  or¬ 
ange  crop  also  promises  to  be  a  light  one,  and  prices 
will  undoubtedly  be  higher. 

Salmon — The  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  large  one,  despite  the  comparatively  light 
pack  of  reds,  the  late  output  of  pinks  and  chums  hav¬ 
ing  been  quite  heavy.  Pink  salmon  is  selling  quite 
freely  at  $1.50,  with  chums  moving  at  the  new  price  of 
$1.35.  Both  opened  slightly  higher.  There  are  those 
in  the  trade  who  still  contend  that  the  reduction  in 
price  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  packing  was  moving 
off  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  at  the  opening  prices. 
They  say  that  those  who  were  the  most  insistent  that 
prices  be  readjusted  downward  do  not  control  more 
than  300,000  cases,  while  ten  times  this  quantity  are 
involved  in  the  reduced  price  list.  The  new  prices  are 
being  firmly  maintained  and  some  interests  are  already 
considering  an  advance. 

Canned  Vs.  Dried  Fruits — Those  who  feel  that  prices 
on  California  canned  fruits  are  high  should  take  a 
look  at  the  quotations  on  dried  fruits.  Extra  fancv 
apricots  are  quoted  by  packers  at  28c  a  pound,  while 
standard,  or  the  lowest  grade,  is  selling  at  14V»c. 
The  price  being  secured  for  standards  would  have  been 
considered  a  high  price  for  extra  fancy  a  few  seasons 
ago.  The  highest  grade  of  dried  pears  is  selling  at  27c 
and  the  lowest  at  15c.  Peaches  are  quoted  as  high  as 
17i/>c  and  apples  as  high  as  while  white  figs  are 

selling  at  llVoc  and  black  figs  at  12V->c. 

FALL  IS  THE  ENERGY  SEASON 


From  American  Housewife’s  Bureau. 

ALL  is  the  season  when  Mrs.  Housewife  begins  to 
think  of  serving  her  family  more  substantial  food^. 
Cooked  cereals  assume  more  importance  in  the 
menu,  corn  and  peas  are  more  in  favor  as  vegetable 
tomatoes  assume  a  major  importance  since  they  may 
be  used  in  so  many  ways  in  mode  dishes  such  as  stews, 
macaroni  and  a  host  of  others. 

Displays  of  packaged  cereals  with  such  canned  fruits 
as  peaches,  apricots,  pineapple,  aid  in  selling  both, 
since  many  people  now  serve  hot  cereal  with  fruit.  If 
you  are  a  believer  in  island  displays,  for  “specials,”  a 
table  with  these  two  types  of  food  will  aid  in  their  sales. 
Sliced  peaches  with  their  rich  syrup  are  delicious  with 
cream  of  wheat,  and  so  are  apricots  which  may  be  diced 
by  the  housewife  for  the  purpose,  or  crushed  pineapple 
which  is  in  ready  form  to  put  n  the  center  of  the  hot 
cereal.  Suggestive  selling  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
clerk  calling  attention  to  this  new  use  of  fruit,  even 
without  the  special  displays. 

Corn  and  salmon  may  be  suggested  together,  with 
the  advantage  of  probably  selling  both,  since  corn  and 
salmon  pudding  is  a  favorite  in  many  households.  With 
the  fall  should  come  special  island  displays  of  peas, 
from  the  tiny  delicious  petit  pois  to  the  large  unsifted 
early  June  peas.  Such  a  display  would  be  of  education 
to  the  housewife  as  well  as  an  aid  to  the  clerk,  who 
cannot  know  too  much  about  the  merchandise  he  is 
selling. 
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A  display  of  canned  tomatoes  should  also  aid  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  housewife  as  to  the  difference  in  use  between 
a  solid  pack  of  tomatoes,  and  a  pack  in  which  the  toma¬ 
toes  are  in  a  more  pure  form.  The  solid  pack  tomatoes 
may  be  used  for  appearance  in  salad  form,  or  in  any 
dish  where  appearance  counts.  The  more  liquid  type 


of  tomato  should  be  used  in  made-up  dishes.  There  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  packs, 
and  the  inexperienced  housewife  will  appreciate  know¬ 
ing  the  difference,  to  the  benefit  of  her  pocketbook  and 
yours,  since  she  will  come  back  often  where  she  is 
thoughtfully  treated. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers  Launch  Campaign  Against  Expansion  by  Meat  Packers  Into  Retail 
Butcher  and  Grocery  Lines — Chicago  Packers  Have  Many  Pertinent  Points  to  Develop 
To  Attract  Public  Support  to  their  Petitions  For  Modification  of  Annulment  of  Consent 
Decree- -Dominion  Stores  and  Loblaw  to  Merge — Chains  Report  Growing  Sales  and  Earn¬ 
ings — Distributors  In  Rush  to  Cover  Canned  Foods  Requirements. 


Fighting  the  packers — strenuous  opposition 
to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  big  Chicago  meat 
packers  to  enter  the  chain  store  field  has  been 
voiced  by  wholesale  grocers  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
taking  the  leadership  in  the  campaign  to  keep  the 
packers  out  of  the  industry. 

Members  of  the  Association,  and  a  number  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  not  affiliated  with  the  organization,  met  in 
Memphis,  September  18,  to  protest  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  retail  meat  markets  and  grocery  stores  by 
the  leading  Chicago  packers. 

The  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  J.  H.  McLaurin,  took  an  out¬ 
standing  part  in  the  grocery  industry’s  battle  to  keep 
the  consent  decree  in  force.  In  a  recent  bulletin  to  the 
trade,  Mr.  McLaurin  characterized  the  petitions  filed 
by  Armour  and  Swift  for  a  modification  or  annulment 
of  the  packer  consent  decree  as  “a  challenge  to  every 
grocer  in  the  United  States.” 

Wholesale  grocers  have  been  centering  most  of  their 
attention  upon  the  possibility  of  securing  some  legisla¬ 
tive  curbing  in  the  practices  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
chain  grocery  concerns,  as  a  result  of  the  current  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  had 
put  the  packer  matter  into  the  background,  confident 
that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  eliminated  the  packers  once  and  for  all  as 
prospective  competitors  in  the  wholesaling  of  grocery 
products. 

The  current  move  on  the  part  of  the  packers  dates 
back  to  the  inauguration  of  chain  store  competition, 
and  in  this,  at  least,  the  big  Chicago  packers  and  the 
independent  wholesale  grocers  are  kindred  spirits,  both 
of  them  having  as  the  source  of  much  of  their  “grief” 
chain  store  competition.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  community  of  interest  ends  here,  and  that  the 
wholesale  grocers  are  just  as  much  “agin”  the  meat 
packers  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  their  resentment 
over  alleged  unfair  trade  practices  on  the  part  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  chain  grocery  groups  is  still  keen. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  status  of 
the  packer  consent  decree  case  is  still  a  matter  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  to  the  grocery  industry,  particularly 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  big  Chicago  packers  are 
desirous  of  entering  the  chain  meat  and  grocery  store 
field  themselves. 

According  to  Chicago  reports  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  some  time  ago,  “In  petitioning  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  modifications  of  the  packer  consent  decree 


which  will  permit  meat  packers  to  establish  retail 
chain  stores,  defendants  for  Armour  &  Co.  and  others 
bring  to  light  a  number  of  pertinent  facts  concerning 
the  marketing  of  food  products  which  are  of  general 
interest. 

“Quoting  Prof.  James  L.  Palmer,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Tn  a  certain  Middle  Western  city  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  one  large  packing  company  is  reported  recently 
to  have  been  cut  one-third  as  the  result  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  packing  plant  by  one  large  chain.  Chains  are 
undoubtedly  doing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  meat 
business  in  certain  centers  and,  as  previously  stated, 
some  observers  expect  to  see  most  of  this  business  out 
of  the  hands  of  independents  within  a  few  years.’ 

“It  is  generally  understood  that  large  chain  grocery 
store  concerns  have  found  their  retail  meat  depart¬ 
ments  profitable;  further,  the  grocery  store  having  a 
meat  department  sells  more  groceries  than  before  the 
department  was  established,  and  more  than  a  grocery 
store  having  no  meat  department.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  chain  stores,  now  has  2,500  meat  depart¬ 
ments  in  its  chain  store  system,  and  is  now  carrying 
out  a  program  of  installing  many  more  such  markets 
in  their  stores  within  the  next  five  years. 

“Another  chain  store  organization  operates  meat¬ 
packing  plants  in  several  cities.  They  are  in  daily  com- 
petiton  wth  these  defendants  (meat-packing  com¬ 
panies)  in  the  buying  of  hogs  and  in  the  selling  under 
their  own  brands,  of  bacon,  hams,  lard  and  other  pack¬ 
ing  house  products.  Reliable  estimates  place  the  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  meat  markets  operated  by  this  concern  at 
2,700,  to  which  number  others  are  being  constantly 
added.  This  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  Consent  Decree  and  is  a  demonstration  of 
its  effect  in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition. 

“There  are  now  approximately  6,356  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  located  in  2,303  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  purchase,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  of  the  food  products  and  commodi¬ 
ties  mentioned  in  the  Consent  Decree.  Such  wholesale 
grocers  do  an  estimated  business  of  approximately 
$4,000,000,000  annually. 

“In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  announced  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the  case  of 
the  Wolff  Packing  Co.  vs.  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  decided  June  11,  it  is  stated: 
‘There  is  no  monopoly  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  The 
prices  charged  by  plaintiff  in  error  are,  it  is  conceded, 
fixed  by  competition  throughout  the  country  at  large. 
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Food  is  now  produced  in  greater  volume  and  variety 
than  ever  before,’ 

“These  petitioners  (meat-packing  companies)  now 
have  the  necessary  facilities,  equipment  and  organiza¬ 
tion  for  conducting  such  business  (purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  food  products) .  Their  purpose  and  in¬ 
tention  in  entering  into  such  lines  and  continuing 
herein  is  not  only  entirely  lawful,  as  a  natural  and  le¬ 
gitimate  extension  of  their  present  business,  but  is 
moreover  based  upon  the  soundest  of  economic 
grounds,  the  complete  utilization  of  existing  facilities, 
equipment  and  distributing  organization  necessarily 
required  in  the  handling  of  meats  and  meat  food 
products. 

“A  modification  of  the  decree  is  desired  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  these  defendants  will  not  be  prevented  from 
owning  and  operating  retail  meat  markets.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  requires  a  modification  so  as  to  permit  these  de¬ 
fendants  to  handle  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
food  products  which  they  are  now  enjoined  from  han¬ 
dling,  because  competitive  conditions  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  operate  retail  stores  handling  meat  alone.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  retail  food  stores  now  handle  a  full  line  of 
meats  and  groceries  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  customers. 

“Chain  food  stores  now  own  and  operate  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000  retail  meat  markets, 

“The  average  margin  of  gross  profit  on  meat  sales 
of  a  total  of  17  chain  store  systems  (between  1917  and 
1921)  was  18,86  per  cent  of  sales.  The  striking  fact 
with  regard  to  their  expenses  was  that  wages  in  the 
chain  store  system  constituted  a  far  lower  part  of  their 
operating  costs  than  in  the  individually  owned  meat 
markets.  This  is  of  interest  because  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  packing  industry,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  excessive  wage  costs  would  be 
one  of  the  hampering  factors  in  retail  operation  by 
packing  companies. 

“Recently  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
production  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  defendant  packers  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  plants  and  distributive  facilities  at  their  full 
efficiency.  Since  they  are  prohibited  by  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  Consent  Decree  from  handling  other 
food  products  in  connection  with  meat  products,  they 
are  unable  to  make  full  use  of  their  facilities  required 
in  the  handling  of  their  meat  products. 

“The  result  is  that  such  meat  products  must  bear 
the  entire  cost  involved  in  the  marketing  thereof, 
which  cost  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  tremendously 
increased.  It  has  increased  to  such  an  esrtent  that  these 
defendants  have  been  required  to  close  many  of  their 
branch  house  facilities  for  the  handling  of  such  meat 
products.” 

The  foregoing  clearly  and  concisely  sets  forth  the 
packers’  side  of  the  Consent  Decree  controversy,  and 
sets  it  forth  in  such  manner  as  to  undoubtedly  win 
much  public  support  for  the  packers’  cause. 

Gold  Dust-Beech  Nut — The  Gold  Dust  Corporation 
has  asquired  from  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
a  total  of  46,000  shares  of  stock  of  the  Beech  Nut 
Packing  Company.  According  to  authoritative  sources 
the  transaction  represents  merely  an  investment  of  the 
company  and  will  not  affect  control  or  management, 
control  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Bartlett  Arkel  and 
associates. 


Dominion  Stores  Merger — Robert  Jackson,  president 
of  Dominion  Stores,  Ltd.,  has  issued  the  following 
statement:  “As  a  result  of  negotiations  for  a  merger 
of  Dominion  Stores,  Ltd.,  and  Loblaw  Grocererias, 
Ltd.,  of  Canada,  the  management  of  Dominion  Stores 
has  come  to  an  agreement  in  principle  with  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  for  the  underwriting  of  the  proposed  mer¬ 
ger  by  that  banking  firm,  and  it  is  expected  that  within 
the  next  few  days  plans  will  be  completed  to  mal{e  the 
consolidation  effective.  The  co-ordination  of  the  two 
largest  chain  grocery  companies  in  Canada  should  re¬ 
sult  in  substantial  economies  in  operation  and  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  stockholders  of  both 
corporations.” 

Chain  Earnings  Gain — H.  C.  Bohack  Co.,  prominent 
New  York  chain  grocery  company,  reports  for  the 
seven  months  ended  August  31,  1929,  net  profit  of 
$479,075,  as  compared  with  $164,426  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  last  year. 

First  National  Stores  reports  for  August  sales  of 
$8,047,563,  against  $5,618,857  in  August  last  year,  a 
gain  of  over  43  per  cent. 

American  Stores  Company  reports  for  August  gross 
sales  of  $10,337,809,  a  gain  of  6.33  per  cent  over  sales 
for  the  same  month  last  year. 

Rushing  to  Cover — With  canned  foods  prices  still 
on  the  upgrade,  and  the  outlook  indicating  an  ex¬ 
tremely  firm  market  on  practically  the  entire  line  for 
the  coming  year,  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors  alike  have  been  rushing  to  cover  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  next  several  months.  Distributors 
who  remained  out  of  the  future  market  during  the 
early  spring  months  are  now  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  taking  in  new  pack  canned  foods  at  prices  ma¬ 
terially  over  those  which  more  far-sighted  competitors 
paid. 

As  a  result  of  the  developments  in  the  canned  foods 
market  this  year,  it  is  certain  that  future  buying, 
which  had  fallen  into  some  disrepute  among  a  certain 
class  of  distributors,  has  regained  much  of  its  former 
standing  as  an  economic  necessity  in  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  canned  foods  market.  There  are  some 
jobbers  who  have  “stayed  with”  the  futures  market 
right  along,  recognizing  it  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
hedging  on  future  requirements  as  the  industry  offers. 
While  these  buyers  have  gone  wrong  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  in  recent  years,  they  have  been  right  as  often, 
or  oftener,  and  have  found  that  over  a  period  of  years 
the  operation  of  their  canned  foods  department 
through  the  utilization  of  futures  trading  has  averaged 
up  very  well  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Canned  foods  have  attained  a  surprising  amount  of 
popularity  within  the  past  few  years — and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  avowed  intention  of  certain  large  chain 
groups  to  get  away  from  canned  foods  through  the 
handling  of  a  larger  quantity  of  fresh,  or  so-called 
“fresh”  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  plans  of  the  chains  mentioned  is  that  they  operate 
mainly  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  where  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  to  get  real  fresh  produce  and 
keep  it  fresh  long  enough  to  pass  it  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  retail  channels. 

With  wholesale  grocers,  meat  packers  and  chain 
groups  involved  in  a  three-cornered  fight,  the  canners 
of  the  country  are  notably  free  from  turmoil  and  strife, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  years  are  in  position  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  watch  other  factions  quarrel  while 
their  own  business  improves. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  — Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 
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BLI 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

‘‘Bliss**  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
4^2"  in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  m  rnsving  graca  in  a  aanaa  of  humor. 

Ralax  yoHr  min#— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  battar  mantally, 
phyaieally — and  finanelally 
Sand  in  YOUR  contribation 
All  ara  walooma. 


The  man  that  goes  to  sleep  holding  a  steering  wheel 
usually  wakes  up  holding  a  harp. 


First  Flapper — If  you  dislike  him  so  much,  why  do 
you  let  him  kiss  you? 

Second  Flapper — ^Well,  one  can’t  be  absolutely  rude, 
you  know. 


Salesman — I  was  shipwrecked  once  and  lived  for  a 
week  on  a  can  of  sardines. 

Train  Acquaintance — Huh.  You  didn’t  have  much 
room  to  move  about,  did  you  ? 


Jiggs — My  father  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  knew 
the  date  of  his  death  two  months  before  he  died. 
Biggs — Wonderful,  how  did  he  know  it? 

Jiggs — The  Judge  told  him. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices  | 


Detroit.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  ail  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

“How  do  you  get  along  with  your  wife?’’ 
“I  misunderstand  her  perfectly!’’ 


“Gramma,”  said  Willie,  “Are  you  my  mama’s 
mama  ?” 

“No,  dear,”  said  she;  “I  am  your  grandmother  on 
your  father’s  side.” 

“Well,”  said  Willie,  “you’re  on  the  losing  side,  I  can 
tell  you  that.” 


Lawyer — I  must  have  the  whole  truth  if  you  want 
me  to  defend  you.  Now  have  you  told  me  everything? 

Prisoner — Everything  except  where  I  hid  the  money. 
I  want  that  myself. 

The  professor  was  asked  to  give  his  definition  of 
woman.  After  clearing  his  throat,  he  began  in  his 
leisurely  way: 

“Woman  is,  generally  speaking — ” 

“Stop  right  there,  professor,”  interrupted  a  mascu¬ 
line  listener.  “If  you  talked  a  thousand  years  you’d 
never  get  any  nearer  to  it  than  that.” 


Doctor — I  will  cure  those  measles  for  you  in  a  week. 
Patient — Isn’t  that  a  rash  promise? 


She — Do  you  believe  in  trial  marriage? 
He — I  surely  do — any  marriage  is  a  trial. 


Many  single  men  long  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
married  life — so  do  two-thirds  of  the  married  men. 


He — May  I  have  the  last  dance  with  you? 
She— You’ve  already  had  it. 


First  Student— Do  you  know  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address  ? 

Second  Student — No;  I  didn’t  even  know  he  lived 
there. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  adyertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  C*rti*«4,  Pablic. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  A  Co.,  Ctaicaco. 

ADHESIVES,  Paitei  aad  Gaaia.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DeTlcaa. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgcly,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

^yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 
^yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
ierlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
luntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
iprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Cape. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gac,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

F.dw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ete, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyu,  N.  T, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slavsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkors. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  M  *  TERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Klada. 

American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimoro. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  PreccBS  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Conden^ed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  Sea  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cenners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
New-Wsv  (jsner.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continueus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  lue.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spra-iie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Miicbine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wie. 

Huntley  Mfg.  On.,  Brnelnn,  M,  T, 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rag.  Devieaa. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tbnks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (net  hermetic¬ 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxbeards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Mtchine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianaiKtlis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sec  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machinea. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Suppliea. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

■A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY — Continued 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Sm  Cl«n.  an^rad.  Mrf»y. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  ^  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  S«  Pea  HnUe^ 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Hnskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 


F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  . 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  ^..  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chi^go. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Be^ord,  vm 
Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester.  N-.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printingr  and  Litho.  Co.i  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salenti,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 


Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fhlls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  Ail  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K,  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
SprafTUe-Sells  Corp.,  Chic&g^o. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rohins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Repins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tanks,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  L^gsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

telephone,  telegraph.  Quick  Service. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere. 
See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co..  PitUburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff.  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

-A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City- 
F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brutol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,.  Chleage- 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieac*. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy, 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J,  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  1 0  inches  in  diameter  and  1  1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Conner s  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  pro grarnjggqui ring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant^opagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in*  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


